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PREFACE 

In  writing  this  book  I  have  had  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Missouri. 
As  most  of  these  pupils  will  not  attend  a  high  school 
or  college,  they  should  receive  their  training  in  citizen- 
ship before  they  leave  the  elementary  school.  It  has 
been  the  primary  aim  to  develop  in  the  pupil  some 
appreciation  of  his  membership  in  the  state,  and  the 
rights  and  duties  arising  therefrom.  Hence  the  text 
begins  with  the  family  and  school,  township  and  county, 
city  and  village,  —  agencies  of  government  with  which 
the  pupil  is  or  may  be  made  familiar  through  the  facts 
of  his  daily  hfe. 

From  these  organs  of  local  government  the  pupil  can 
proceed  to  those  of  the  state  and  national  governments. 
In  order  to  retain  his  interest  in  these  wider  fields, 
there  has  been  introduced  much  material  dealing  with 
the  activities  of  government  as  well  as  its  organization. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  present  the  actual  operation  of 
the  government  machinery.  Recent  important  devel- 
opments in  Missouri,  such  as  the  direct  primary  and 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  have  been  explained. 
Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  workings 
of  the  national  government  with  particular  reference 
to  its  new  activities  in  the  postal  system,  regulation  of 
commerce,  etc.  The  teacher  can  increase  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  by  using  ballots,  assessment  fists,   city 
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ordinances,  and  other  material  to  illustrate  the  actual 
process  of  government.  The  pupil  can  be  led  to  pre- 
sent illustrations  taken  from  his  daily  experiences  or 
gained  by  special  visits  to  particular  officials  or  public 
institutions. 

As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  pupils  in  the  elemen- 
tary school,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  omit  all  discussions 
of  a  technically  legal  or  constitutional  character.  The 
interest  of  the  pupils  will  be  quickly  destroyed  if  they 
are  called  upon  to  read  or  memorize  the  details  of 
judicial  procedure  or  the  formal  language  of  constitu- 
tional provisions.  Selected  sections  from  the  state  and 
national  constitutions  may  be  used  to  advantage.  A 
copy  of  the  Official  Manual  of  the  State  of  Missouri, - 
which  can  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Jefferson  City,  will  furnish  much  material 
for  illustrating  local,  state,  and  national  government. 
The  suggestive  questions  which  have  been  added  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  may  be  used  in  this  connection. 

ISIDOR  LOEB. 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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PART    I 

SOCIETY   AND   GOYEENMENT 

CHAPTER  I 

INDIVIDUALS  AND   SOCIETY 

Nature  of  Society.  —  Individuals  do  not  act  or  live 
separate  from  or  independent  of  other  persons.  Every- 
where we  find  them  living  together  in  groups.  A  group 
of  this  kind  is  called  a  society.  The  members  of  a 
society  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  certain 
ends  or  interests  which  they  have  in  common.  These 
common  interests  include  the  production  of  food  and 
clothing,  protection  of  life  and  property,  religious,  edu- 
cational, and  similar  matters. 

These  associations  of  individuals  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  human  history.  Originally,  how- 
ever, the  social  groups  were  small  in  size.  The  social 
instinct  was  not  well  developed,  because  men  did  not 
recognize  that  they  had  common  interests.  They  were 
selfish  and  suspicious,  and  refused  to  associate  or  co- 
operate with  any  one  except  members  of  their  family 
or  tribe.     Gradually,  after  long  periods  of  time,  and  as 
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a  result  of  many  causes,  the  social  units  expanded,  until 
to-day  a  society  may  include  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  have  common  interests  and  are  acting  to- 
gether for  the  general  welfare. 

In  many  cases  a  member  of  a  society  may  not  know 
that  his  acts  affect  other  persons  in  the  group  and  that 
his  interests  are  in  turn  influenced  by  the  acts  of  others. 
When  one  eats  a  slice  of  bread  one  does  not  usually 
think  of  the  grocer,  baker,  miller,  and  farmer  who  have 
all  contributed  to  its  production.  Each  of  these  per- 
sons has  worked  to  produce  the  one  result,  and  the  act 
of  each  has  influenced  the  acts  of  all  the  others.  We 
have  similar  relationship  to  all  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  any  way  in  producing  things  which  we  eat  or  wear, 
to  those  who  are  protecting  us  or  our  property,  and  to 
those  who  contribute  to  our  education  or  amusement. 

The  Family  Society.  —  Social  groups  differ  in  nature 
and  extent.  The  smallest  social  unit  is  the  family,  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  children.  Each  member  of 
the  family  depends  in  some  degree  upon  every  other  mem- 
ber. The  parents  support  the  children,  protect  them 
from  harm,  attend  to  their  education,  and  care  for  them 
in  many  other  ways.  These  privileges  which  the  chil- 
dren enjoy  carry  with  them  the  duty  of  obedience.  The 
parents,  being  older  and  wiser,  know  what  is  best  for 
the  children. 

The  failure  of  a  child  to  obey  the  parent  may  be  bad 
not  only  for  the  child  but  also  for  the  other  members  of 
the  famil}^  group.  Children  have  rights  against  one 
another,  and  one  child  cannot  expect  his  own  rights 
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to  be  respected  unless  he  respects  the  equal  rights  of 
others.  If  one  child  injures  the  toys  or  books  of  another, 
he  encourages  others  to  act  in  the  same  way  towards 
him.  If  each  member  of  the  family  acted  without  regard 
to  the  others,  conflicts  would  arise  and  the  unity  of  the 
family  would  be  destroyed.  The  common  interests  of 
the  family  would  suffer,  and  as  a  result  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  member  would  be  affected.  The  ideal 
family  is  that  in  which  each  member  understands  that 
he  cannot  enjoy  his  own  rights  unless  he  respects  the 
rights  of  other  members. 

The  School  Society.  —  The  school  is  a  larger  social 
unit  than  the  family,  and  exists  for  a  special  purpose, 
—  education.  Here  again,  however,  we  see  the  depend- 
ence of  the  members  upon  one  another.  The  teacher 
and  the  pupil  have  a  common  purpose,  but  if  they  do 
not  act  in  harmony,  the  result  will  be  of  little  value. 
The  situation  is  the  same  as  in  a  shoe  factory.  If  the 
men  who  are  to  fasten  the  heels  do  their  work  poorly,  the 
finished  shoe  will  not  be  perfect,  though  all  the  other 
workers  do  their  duty.  The  neglect  of  work  by  one 
pupil  affects  not  only  his  own  education  but  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  school.  He  needs  more  of  the  time 
of  the  teacher  and  thus  delays  the  work  of  the  class. 

The  common  interests  of  the  school  society  appear 
also  upon  the  playground  and  in  the  school  clubs.  If 
one  member  of  a  ball  club  or  debating  society  fails  to 
do  his  part,  he  weakens  his  team.  A  member  of  an 
athletic  team  who  breaks  training  by  smoking  or  other- 
wise, is  guilty  not  only  of  deceiving  his  fellow  members 
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but  of  weakening  the  entire  organization.  As  in 
the  family,  each  member  of  the  school  must  recognize 
the  rights  of  others  and  act  so  as  to  promote  the 
common  interests  of  the  school. 

The  Political  Society.  —  The  farm,  mine,  railroad, 
and  church  are  other  examples  of  social  groups.  The 
largest  division  of  society,  however,  is  the  state,  or  polit- 
ical society.  The  family,  school,  and  other  societies 
attend  to  most  of  the  things*which  arise  within  their 
respective  groups.  Certain  matters,  however,  extend 
beyond  these  smaller  divisions  and  can  best  be  attended 
to  by  a  larger  social  group.  An  example  of  this  kind 
is  the  post  office.  A  school  or  factory  could  arrange 
for  delivering  letters  to  the  members  of  its  group,  but  a 
larger  unit  must  attend  to  such  matters  between  mem- 
bers of  two  or  more  groups  which  may  be  far  apart. 
Again,  a  family  group  on  a  farm  or  in  a  small  town  can 
provide  itself  with  good  water  from  a  well  or  cistern.  In 
a  city  this  cannot  be  done,  as  the  water  cannot  be  kept 
free  from  impurities.  Hence  a  larger  social  unit  must 
provide  a  central  supply  of  pure  water  and  distribute 
it  to  the  different  faixdlies.  The  matter  of  lighting  is 
another  example,  as  a  large  plant  can  furnish  better  and 
cheaper  light  than  could  be  provided  by  a  single  family. 

Another  cause  for  the  existence  of  political  society  is 
the  fact  that  serious  disputes  arise  between  members  of 
a  smaller  group.  It  is  best  if  such  differences  can  be 
settled  within  the  family,  factory,  or  other  social  group 
concerned.  In  some  cases  this  cannot  be  done,  and  the 
dispute  would  lead  to  conflict  and  injustice  if  there 
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were  no  way  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Members  of  dif- 
ferent groups  may  also  disagree  with  each  other.  If 
they  cannot  settle  the  question  it  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  larger  society,  —  the  state. 

Some  members  of  a  society  who  do  not  respect  the 
rights  of  other  members  take  their  property  and  injure 
them  in  other  ways.  Such  acts  detract  from  the  com- 
mon social  welfare,  and  if  not  prevented,  would  destroy 
the  social  group.  Political  society  prevents  such  acts 
by  furnishing  protection  to  persons  and  property,  and 
by  punishing  persons  who  do  not  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  As  each  member  of  society  has  an  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  of  all,  a  person  injures  himself 
when  he  violates  the  rights  of  other  members,  and  thus 
weakens  the  common  interest.  Hence  punishment 
by  the  state  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  the 
guilty  person  that  his  acts  injure  him,  and  to  teach 
him  that  his  true  interest  is  in  the  general  welfare  of 
society. 

Suggestive   Questions 

What  is  a  society  ?     How  do  the  members  of  a  social  group  act  ? 

Why  were  social  groups  small  in  early  times?  Why  are  they 
large  to-day  ?  Show  how  the  farmer,  miller,  and  baker  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  social  group.  Is  a  shoe  factory  a  society  ?  Name 
some  societies  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  book. 

What  makes  the  family  a  society?  What  does  a  child  receive 
from  his  family  ?  What  must  the  child  do  for  the  family  ?  Why 
is  obedience  best  for  the  child  ? 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  school  society?  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary that  they  shall  act  together?  Show  how  the  acts  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  school  club  may  affect  the  other  members. 

Give  some  reasons  why  pohtical  society  is  necessary. 

GOVT.  MO.  —  2 


CHAPTER   II 

GOVERNMENT 

Need  of  Government. — Jt  has  been  shown  that 
every  individual  is  a  member  of  some  society,  and  that 
his  acts  influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  acts  of  other 
individuals.  If  all  persons  had  the  same  ideas  and 
motives,  their  acts  would  be  for  the  same  end,  —  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  Individuals,  however,  differ 
widely  in  these  matters.  In  order  to  prevent  disputes 
and  to  secure  order,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  some 
rules  regarding  the  acts  of  the  different  members  of 
society.  In  every  society  these  rules  are  created  by  a 
body  or  organization  which  we  call  the  government. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  rules.  They  must  be  ob- 
served. Hence  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  govern- 
ment to  see  that  its  rules  are  carried  out  and  are  not 
violated. 

Family  Government.  —  In  the  family  the  parents 
as  the  wisest  members  make  up  the  government. 
They  decide  upon  the  privileges  of  the  children  and 
make  the  rules  which  are  necessary  to  protect  such 
rights  and  to  secure  order  in  the  family.  As  children 
become  older  their  wishes  are  considered,  and  by  helping 
to  make  rules  they  become  part  of  the  family  govern- 
ment.    In  the  true  family,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 

16 
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government  (the  parents)  to  enforce  the  rules,  as  the 
children  see  that  obedience  is  really  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. If  a  child  refuses  to  obey  the  government  of  the 
family,  the  family  must  impose  punishment.  If  one 
may  disobey,  all  may  do  the  same,  and  disorder  would 
arise  within  the  family.  Punishment  by  the  family 
government  is  intended  to  make  the  child  see  that 
obedience  to  the  family  rules  is  for  his  own  welfare. 

School  Government.  —  Government  in  the  school 
exists  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disputes  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  its  members.  The  rules  of 
the  school  are  created  for  this  purpose.  Education 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  they  have  more 
interest  than  the  teacher  in  the  observance  of  the  rules. 
On  the  playground  and  in  school  societies,  the  pupils 
are  usually  the  government,  and  make  and  enforce 
their  own  rules.  In  some  schools  the  pupils  help  in  the 
government  of  the  classroom,  as  they  see  that  the  rules 
are  for  their  own  benefit. 

Political  Government.  —  Government  of  some  kind 
is  needed  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  church,  and  other 
social  groups.  The  state  as  a  political  society  has  its 
government  and  its  rules.  These  rules  are  called  laws, 
and  are  intended  to  secure  peace  and  order  in  the  state. 
That  part  of  the  government  which  makes  laws  is 
called  the  legislative  department. 

As  in  the  familv  and  school,  these  rules  are  for  the 
general  benefit  of  individuals,  and  are  observed  by  them 
on  that  account.  As  some  persons  do  not  know  what 
is  for  their  best  interest,  they  may  fail  to  observe  the 
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laws  of  the  state.  Hence  the  government  must  pro- 
vide means  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The 
executive  department  of  the  government  looks  after 
such  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

In  many  cases  persons  will  disagree  regarding  the 
meaning  of  a  law.  Disputes  will  also  arise  as  to  whether 
a  particular  act  of  an  individual  has  violated  the  law. 
The  government  must  decide  such  disputes  by  furnish- 
ing a  method  of  interpreting  the  laws;  that  is,  declaring 
their  meaning.  This  is  attended  to  by  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government,  which  interprets  the 
law  and  decides  disputes. 

Classes  of  Government.  —  In  a  very  small  political 
society  there  is  need  of  only  one  government,  which 
can  attend  to  everything.  To-day  states  are  usually 
very  large,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  different  classes 
of  government.  The  United  States  governs  about 
3,750,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  more  than 
100,000,000  people.  It  would  be  impossible  and  un- 
desirable to  have  one  government  attend  to  all  the  laws 
for  this  vast  country,  as  it  could  not  know  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  people  in  the  different  sections. 
Hence  there  are  many  governments,  each  attending 
to  certain  matters  within  a  given  territory.  All  these 
different  governments  may  be  grouped  under  the  classes 
of  local,  state,'^  and  national  governments. 

^  Up  to  this  point  the  word  state  has  been  used  in  the  broad  sense,  mean- 
ing a  country  or  nation  organized  as  a  body  politic.  Here  and  in  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  the  chapter  it  is  used  in  the  narrower  sense,  meaning  one  of  the 
divisions  of  our  country  commonly  known  as  states,  but  possessing  only  part 
of  the  powers  of  a  state  in  the  broader  sense. 
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Local  Government.  —  The  local  governments  are 
the  smallest  divisions  of  government,  and  are  closest 
to  the  people.  They  look  after  matters  affecting 
peace  and  order,  local  taxation,  roads  and  streets, 
relief  of  the  poor,  public  schools,  public  health,  elections, 
etc.  Local  governments  are  of  different  sizes  and  kinds. 
The  territory  of  the  state  is  divided  into  counties, 
townships,  cities,  villages,  and  school  districts,  for  each 
of  which  a  local  government  is  provided.^ 

State  Government.  —  Most  of  the  rules  or  laws  which 
are  enforced  by  the  local  governments  are  made  by  the 
state  government,  which  assists  the  local  governments 
in  much  of  their  work.  The  government  of  the  state 
does  many  things  also  w^hich  cannot  be  attended  to 
by  local  governments.  It  supports  a  university  and 
normal  schools,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf,  a  penitentiary,  and  reform  schools  for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  state  regulates  and  supervises  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  insurance  companies,  and 
promotes  the  interests  of  labor  and  agriculture  in  the 
state.^ 

National  Government.  —  The  national  government 
attends  to  matters  which  affect  more  than  one  state. 
It  has  charge  of  relations  with  foreign  countries,  controls 
commerce  among  the  states,  supports  an  army  and  navy, 
and  a  postal  system,  controls  the  national  territories, 

1  See  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  for  a  full  account  of  local  governments. 

2  A  full  account  of  the  work  of  the  state  government  will  be  found  in 
Chapters  VIII-XV. 
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public  lands,  and  Indian  tribes.  It  also  assists  the 
states  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  labor, 
agriculture,  etc.^ 

Suggestive  Questions 

Why  is  government  necessary  ? 

Who  make  up  the  government  of  the  family?  What  may  be 
done  by  this  government  ?  Show  how  children  may  have  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  family.  ^  What  is  the  object  of  punish- 
mont  in  the  family? 

For-  what  purpose  does  school  government  exist?  What  in- 
terest has  a  pupil  in  obeying  the  rules  of  the  school  ?  How  may 
the  pupils  take  part  in  school  government  ? 

What  are  laws?  What  department  of  government  makes  the 
laws  ? 

What  is  done  by  the  executive  department?  What  is  the  ju- 
dicial department  ? 

Why  must  we  have  different  classes  of  government  ? 

Name  some  of  the  things  attended  to  b}^  the  local  governments. 
Why  do  they  have  control  over  such  matters  ? 

What  are  the  important  things  done  by  the  state  governments  ? 
Why  does  the  state  support  a  university  and  normal  schools? 

Name  some  of  the  activities  of  the  national  government.  Why 
does  the  national  government  attend  to  the  postal  system  ?  Why 
does  it  attend  to  foreign  relations  ? 

1  A  full  account  of  the  activities  of  the  national  government  will  be  found 
in  Chapters  XVI-XXIII. 


CHAPTER   III 

CITIZENSHIP 

Citizens  and  Aliens.  —  The  persons  who  live  within 
a  country  fall  into  two  classes,  —  citizens  and  aliens. 
A  citizen  is  one  who  is  recognized  as  a  member  of  the 
state  or  nation.  As  such,  he  has  certain  rights  and 
duties  which  do  not  belong  to  persons  who  are  not  citi- 
zens. An  alien  is  a  citizen  of  one  country  who  is  living 
in  another.  In  the  latter  country  he  has  certain  duties, 
but  he  is  not  given  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen. 

Naturalization.  —  Citizens  are  of  two  classes,  —  na- 
tive-born and  naturalized.  A  person  born  in  the  United 
States  is  a  native-born  citizen  of  this  country.  Natural- 
ization is  a  process  provided  by  a  law  of  Congress  for 
changing  an  alien  into  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  order 
to  be  naturalized,  an  alien  must  have  resided  within  the 
United  States  at  least  five  years.  His  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  must  have  been  declared  at  least  two 
years  and  not  more  than  seven  years  before  he  is  natural- 
ized. The  naturalization  is  granted  by  a  judge,  who 
must  require  the  alien  to  give  up  all  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  country  and  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

Rights  of  the  Citizen.  —  A  right  is  the  power  or  capac- 
ity to  do  a  certain  thing.  Rights  may  be  divided  into 
two   classes,  —  civil  and   political  rights.     Civil  rights 
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are  those  which  affect  an  individual  in  his  person  or 
property.  PoUtical  rights  include  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  government.  Civil  rights  are  given  to 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Political  rights  as  a  rule 
exist  only  for  citizens  of  full  age.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  chapter. 

Personal  Rights.  —  The  most  important  civil  rights 
are  those  which  affect  one's  pe]:'son.  They  include  the 
right  to  life  and  Uberty  and  the  protection  against 
injury  to  one's  person  or  reputation.  Freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  of  speech  are  important  personal 
rights.  The  pohce  furnish  protection  against  physical 
force.  The  government  also  protects  the  health  of  its 
citizens,  and  punishes  persons  who  spread  false  state- 
ments regarding  any  one. 

When  a  person  has  committed  a  crime,  the  government 
may  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
of  his  life.  In  order  to  prevent  oppression  and  secure 
justice,  the  government  is  required  to  follow  a  regular 
procedure  in  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  accused  person.  These  requirements 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

Property  Rights.  —  Property  rights  include  the  right 
to  acquire,  use,  and  transfer  property,  and  to  make 
contracts.  The  government  protects  a  person  against 
violation  of  his  property  rights  by  any  individual. 
These  rights  are  also  protected  against  the  government. 
The  power  of  eminent  domain  gives  the  government  the 
right  to  take  the  property  of  an  individual  when  it  is 
needed  for  public  purposes,  such  as  a  courthouse,  post 
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office,  or  a  railroad  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  owner  must 
be  given  a  just  price  for  his  property.^ 

Duties  of  the  Citizen.  —  We  have  seen  that  in  the 
family,  school,  and  the  social  groups  the  rights  which  a 
person  enjoys  carry  with  them  corresponding  duties 
which  he  owes  to  the  other  members  of  the  group.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  state  and  nation.  Some  citizens 
do  not  recognize  this  fact.  While  they  are  quick  to 
claim  their  rights  they  fail  in  meeting  their  duties. 
This  tends  to  weaken  the  government  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  rights  which  depend  upon  the  government 
for  enforcement. 

Obedience.  —  The  chief  duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  obey 
the  laws.  The  government  cannot  enforce  the  laws 
without  the  help  of  its  citizens.  A  man  may  think  a 
law  is  bad.  In  such  case  he  should  try  to  have  the  law 
changed.  But  until  changed,  it  should  be  obeyed. 
If  every  person  refused  to  obey  a  law  of  which  he  did 
not  approve,  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  would  be 
weakened.  We  must  obey  a  bad  law  in  order  that  good 
laws  may  be  enforced. 

Service.  —  A  citizen  owes  the  duty  of  service  to  the 
state.  This  includes  the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  voting 
if  he  has  the  right  to  vote  ;  also  of  jury  service  and  office 
holding,  in  many  cases,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  mili- 
tary service.  The  government  cannot  do  its  work 
without  the  help  of  its  citizens.  A  particular  service 
may  be  inconvenient  or  disagreeable  ;  but  the  citizen 

'  For  limitations  upon  the  government's  power  of  taxation,  see  Chapters 
XII,  XIX. 
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cannot  hope  to  have  his  own  rights  protected  by  the 
government  unless  he  is  wilUng  to  help  it  protect  the 
rights  of  others. 

Patriotism.  —  A  citizen  should  be  patriotic;  that  is, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  state  and  nation.  One  who 
is  patriotic  must  do  more  than  merely  obey  the  laws 
and  render  service  to  the  government.  He  must  con- 
cern himself  with  everything  that  affects  its  interests. 
He  must  study  public  questions  in  order  that  he  may 
vote  intelligently.  He  must  attack  every  evil  which 
threatens  the  state,  whether  this  comes  from  foreign 
foes  or  internal  corruption.  He  must  promote  every 
movement  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  state  or  any 
of  its  interests.  The  individual  who  acts  for  charity, 
education,  or  social  improvement  of  any  kind  is  no 
less  a  patriotic  citizen  than  one  who  renders  military 
service. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Who  are  citizens  ?     Who  are  ahens  ? 

How  may  aliens  become  citizens  ?  Is  it  a  good  plan  for  aliens 
to  become  citizens  ?     Why  ? 

Name  some  of  the  personal  rights  of  an  individual.  Does  an 
alien  possess  these  personal  rights  ? 

How  does  the  government  protect  one's  right  to  life?  How 
may  one  lose  his  right  to  liberty? 

Give  examples  of  property  rights.  How  are  these  protected? 
May  the  government  take  the  property  of  an  indi\ddual?  What 
must  be  done  in  such  cases? 

Name  the  most  important  duties  of  a  citizen.  Why  does  a 
citizen  owe  the  duty  of  obedience? 

Name  some  of  the  services  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  state. 
What  does  the  duty  of  patriotism  require  of  the  citizen  ? 


CHAPTER   IV 

SUFFRAGE   AND   ELECTIONS 

Political  Rights.  —  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  political  rights  entitle  one  to  share  in  the 
government.  The  principal  political  rights,  which  are 
duties  as  well,  are  the  right  of  voting,  or  suffrage,  and 
the  right  to  hold  office. 

Public  Officials.  7—  Officials  are  persons  who  represent 
the  people  in  carrying  on  the  government.  In  some 
cases  the  people  vote  directly  in  making  laws.  In  most 
cases,  as  this  would  be  impossible,  laws  are  made  and 
enforced  by  officials  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

Officials  are  chosen  either  by  election,  that  is  by  the 
voters,  or  by  appointment,  in  which  case  they  are 
selected  by  superior  officials.  At  first  all  officials  except 
the  chief  executive  and  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  appointed,  and  this  remains  the  rule  in  the  national 
government.  In  the  states  and  local  governments, 
however,  most  of  the  important  officials,  executive  and 
judicial  as  well  as  legislative,  are  elected. 

Suffrage.  —  The  character  of  the  government  will 
depend  upon  the  voters.  In  order  to  have  good  gov- 
ernment, it  is  necessary  to  provide  certain  tests  or 
qualifications  for  the  suffrage.  In  the  United  States 
the  right  to  vote  is  fixed  by  each  state.     Most  of  the 
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states  agree  in  requiring  certain  qualifications.  The 
voter  should  be  old  enough  to  be  able  to  vote  intelli- 
gently. Hence  all  voters  are  required  to  be  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

As  no  one  but  a  citizen  should  have  the  power  to 
influence  the  government,  ahens  are  not  usually  given 
the  right  of  suffrage.  However,  an  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  may  vote 
in  Missouri,  and  in  some  other  states.^ 

A  voter  should  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  com- 
munity and  a  knowledge  of  its  needs.  These  can  be 
gained  by  residence.  In  Missouri,  in  order  to  vote, 
a  person  must  have  lived  in  the  state  one  year  and  in 
the  county  or  city  at  least  sixty  days  preceding  the 
election. 

In  most  states  men  are  the  only  voters.  A  few  states, 
however,  have  given  w^omen  the  right  to  vote,  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  woman  suffrage  in  many  other 
states.  In  some  cases  w^omen  may  vote  in  school  and 
other  local  elections  without  having  this  right  in  state 
and  national  affairs. 

In  our  early  history  no  one  could  vote  unless  he  ow^ned 
property  or  paid  taxes.  This  rule  still  exists  in  some 
states,  where  it  is  believed  to  be  a  good  test  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  voter.  While  an  ignorant  person  cannot 
make  a  good  voter,  most  states,  including  Missouri, 
permit  such  persons  to  vote.  In  only  a  few  states 
must  a  voter  be  able  to  read  or  write  his  name. 

1  In  November,  1912,  the  people  of  Missouri  will  vote  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  which  proposes  to  take  away  this  right  from  aliens. 
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In  Missouri  and  most  other  states  the  right  to  vote 
is  denied  to  persons  kept  in  pubHc  poorhouses,  asylums, 
or  prisons. 

Registration.  —  In  order  to  prevent  persons  who  are 
not  quahfied  from  voting,  it  is  usually  provided  that  the 
voter  must  have  his  name  placed  upon  a  registration 
list.  No  one  is  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election  unless 
his  name  appears  upon  this  list.  In  Missouri  registra- 
tion of  voters  is  not  required  except  in  the  five  largest 
cities. 

Nominations.  —  The  laws  permit  a  person  to  vote  for 
any  one  for  a  public  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  voter  makes  his  choice  among  several  persons 
called  candidates  w^ho  desire  to  hold  public  office 
and  have  been  nominated ;  that  is,  named,  or  selected, 
by  the  political  parties.  In  order  to  select  candidates, 
the  political  parties  hold  party  conventions  or  primaries. 
A  party  convention  consists  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  the  party.  This  convention  nominates  the 
party  candidates.  This  is  the  method  of  nominating 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  and  was  formerly 
used  for  the  nomination  of  local  and  state  officials. 
In  Missouri  and  many  other  states,  however,  the  law 
now  requires  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  a  party 
primary.  In  the  primary  the  voters  of  a  party  vote 
directly  for  the  candidates,  the  person  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  being  declared  the  party 
nominee,  or  candidate  for  the  office.  Until  recently 
the  primary  w^as  under  the  control  of  the  political 
party,  which  fixed  the  date  and  attended  to  all  other 
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matters  connected  with  it.  This  control  by  the  party 
led  to  bad  results  in  some  cases,  and  it  has  been  changed 
in  Missouri  and  many  other  states,  so  that  all  primaries 
are  now  held  under  government  control  in  much  the 
same  way  as  regular  elections.  In  Missouri,  the 
primaries  of  all  parties  for  the  nomination  of  county, 
district,  and  state  officials  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  August  before  a  general  state  election. 

Elections.  —  Elections  for  the  choice  of  county,  state, 
and  national  officials  are  held  every  even-numbered 
year  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. Elections  for  city  and  school  officials  are  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April  in  each  year.^  The 
difference  in  the  dates  is  due  to  the  desire  to  keep  state 
and  national  party  politics  out  of  city  and  school  elec- 
tions, where  they  should  not  appear.  The  places  at 
which  persons  vote  are  called  polling  places.  Officials 
called  judges  and  clerks  are  appointed  for  each  election 
to  receive  and  count  the  ballots.  A  ballot  is  a  piece 
of  paper  upon  which  are  printed  the  names  of  all  can- 
didates nominated  by  a  political  party.  The  ballots 
used  in  county,  state,  and  national  elections  are  printed 
by  the  county  clerks  of  the  different  counties,  who 
furnish  a  sufficient  supply  to  the  officials  at  each  polling 
place.  Secrecy  is  necessary,  so  that  the  voter  may  be 
free  to  vote  for  whom  he  desires.  Hence  the  voter 
is  given  the  ballots  of  all  the  parties  and  may  go  into 
a  private  booth  to  make  his  choice.     If  he  wishes  to 

^  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  city  and  school  elections  are 
held  once  in  every  two  years. 
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vote  for  all  the  candidates  of  one  party,  he  hands  the 
ballot  of  that  party  to  the  receiving  judge.  He  may, 
however,  strike  out  the  name  of  any  candidate  and  write 
in  another  name. 

The  election  takes  place  as  a  rule  between  the  hours 
of  seven  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening.  ^  At  the 
close  of  the  election  the  votes  are  counted  by  the  judges 
and  clerks,  who  make  an  official  list  of  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each  candidate.  The  results  from  the 
different  polling  places  are  canvassed,  that  is,  are  added 
together,  and  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  an  office  is  declared  elected.  The 
canvass  of  the  votes  is  made  by  the  city  clerk  in  city 
elections  and  the  county  clerk  in  county  elections.  In 
the  case  of  state  and  national  offices  each  county 
clerk  sends  the  total  vote  of  his  county  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  who  finds  the  total  for  all  counties  and  an- 
nounces the  result. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  are  political  rights  ?     Name  the  most  important. 

What  is  a  pubUc  official?  Why  are  officials  necessary?  In 
what  different  ways  are  they  chosen?  Which  plan  is  generally 
used  in  the  national  government?  Which  in  the  state  and  local 
governments  ? 

Give  the  name  of  one  appointed  official  and  one  elected  official 
in  your  city ;  in  your  county ;  in  the  state ;  in  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Who  has  the  right  to  vote  in  Missouri  ?  Why  is  there  an  age 
requirement?     Why  is  there  a  residence  requirement? 

1  In  cities  containing  25,000  population  or  more  the  hours  are  six  in  the 
morning  and  seven  in  the  evening. 
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Should  an  alien  have  the  right  to  vote  ?  Should  a  woman  have 
the  right  to  vote  ?     Should  a  voter  be  able  to  read  and  write  ? 

What  is  registration  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  ?  Is  it  required  in 
your  city  or  county? 

What  is  a  nomination  ?  Explain  the  different  methods  of  mak- 
ing nominations.     How  are  state  and  county  officials  nominated  in 

Missouri  ? 

When  are  county,  state,  and  national  elections  held  in  Missouri  ? 
When  are  city  and  school  elections  held  ?  Why  are  elections  held 
on  different  dates  ? 

What  is  a  ballot  ?    How  are  baltots  prepared  ? 

Describe  the  manner  of  voting.     Why  is  it  secret  ? 

How  are  the  votes  counted  ?  How  is  the  result  of  an  election 
determined  ? 
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LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  V 

THE    COUNTY 

Nature  and  Kinds  of  Local  Government.  —  Local 
government  is  separated  from  state  government  in 
order  that  the  people  of  local  communities  may  have 
a  more  direct  control  over  certain  matters.  If  the  state 
government  attended  to  everything,  the  same  laws  and 
policies  would  be  adopted  for  all  sections  of  the  state, 
though  the  interests  of  such  sections  would  be  quite 
different  in  some  cases.  With  distinct  local  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  each  community  have  the  right  in 
certain  matters  to  adopt  their  own  plans  and  carry 
them  out  through  officials  elected  by  themselves.  If 
the  matter  is  one  which  is  of  general  interest  to  the  entire 
state,  the  action  of  the  local  officials  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  some  state  officials. 

In  providing  for  local  government,  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  create  several  classes  of  units,  differing  in 
size,  population,  and  purpose.  Missouri  is  divided  into 
counties,  townships,  school  districts,  cities,  towns,  and 
villages. 
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The  Origin  of  the  County.  —  The  largest  division  of 
local  government  is  the  county.  Its  origin  can  be  traced 
back  to  England,  from  which  most  of  our  forms  of 
government  have  come.  England  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  counties,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  govern- 
ment to  attend  to  matters  of  special  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  county.  When  the  English  established 
colonies  in  America,  this  county  government  was 
brought  into  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  It  was  later 
carried  into  the  western  territories,  and  obtains  to-day 
in  most  of  the  American  states. 

The  County  in  Missouri.  —  When  the  territory  of 
Missouri  was  first  organized,  only  five  counties  were 
created.  These  were  large  in  area  but  small  in  popula- 
tion. As  the  population  increased  and  the  country 
became  more  thickly  settled,  these  counties  were  divided 
and  subdivided.  When  Missouri  became  a  state  in 
1821  there  were  15  counties.  To-day  there  are  114 
counties  besides  the  city  of  St.  •  Louis,  which  is  not 
included  in  any  county  but  is  treated  as  one.  These 
counties  vary  in  size  from  Worth  county,  with  270 
square  miles,  to  Texas  county,  which  contains  1145 
square  miles.  The  average  area  of  Missouri  counties 
is  about  600  square  miles.  The  boundaries  of  counties 
were  fixed  by  the  state  legislature,  but  they  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  all  the  counties  affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

Some  place  in  each  county  is  selected  as  the  county 
seat,  or  headquarters  of  the  government  of  the  county.- 
At  the  county  seat  are  located  the  courthouse,  usually 
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containing  the  offices  of  county  officials,  and  the  county 
jail  for  prisoners  who  are  awaiting  trial  or  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for 
crime.  As  all  the  people  of  the  county  have  business 
at  the  county  seat,  it  should  be  located  where  it  can 
be  most  easily  reached  by  the  greatest  number  of  people. 
Its  location  cannot  be  changed  except  with  the  consent 
of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  of  the  county. 

County  Officials.  —  In  the  early  history  of  Missouri 
there  was  no  need  for  many  officials  in  a  county,  as  each 
official  could  attend  to  a  number  of  different  matters. 
As  the  population  of  a  county  increased,  its  public 
business  became  greater  and  more  officials  became 
necessary,  so  that  each  could  attend  to  a  single  class  of 
duties.  The  legislature  fixes  the  number  and  kinds  of 
county  officials,  the  way  they  shall  be  chosen,  and  their 
term  of  office.  It  also  defines  their  powers  and  duties, 
and  no  county  official  can  lawfully  exercise  any  author- 
ity which  has  not  been  given  to  him. 

The  county  court  is  the  chief  county  authority.  The 
other  county  officials  are  the  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  recorder  of  deeds,  sheriff, 
coroner,  prosecuting  attorney,  assessor,  collector,  treas- 
urer, surveyor,  highway  engineer,  school  superintend- 
ent, school  textbook  commission,  judge  of  the  probate 
court,  and  public  administrator.  In  a  few  counties 
some  additional  officials  are  chosen.^     In  those  counties 

1  In  Buchanan  county  there  is  a  county  auditor,  elected  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  who  examines  all  claims  against  the  county  and  keeps  accounts  of 
all  county  officials  who  receive  or  pay  out  money.  In  Jackson  county  there 
is  a  county  marshal,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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which  have  adopted  ''  township  organization  "  there  is 
no  county  assessor  or  collector.^ 

Election  of  Officials.  —  At  first  all  county  officials 
were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  As  the 
demand  for  local  self-government  grew,  this  plan  was 
gradually  changed  to  that  of  election  by  the  people  of 
the  county.  This  is  the  general  rule  to-day.  The 
governor  still  has  the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the 
county  officials  in  case  of  vacancies,  but  such  appointees 
hold  office  only  until  the  next  county  election.  In  some 
states  those  county  officials  who  attend  to  matters  for 
the  state  government,  such  as  taxation,  execution  of  the 
laws,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  governor, 
who  can  remove  them  if  they  do  not  perform  their 
duties.  This  is  not  the  rule  in  Missouri,  and  as  a 
result  the  laws  of  the  state  are  not  always  enforced 
uniformly  in  all  counties. 

Term  of  Office.  —  Until  a  few^  years  ago  most  county 
officials  held  office  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  short 
term  made  it  possible  for  the  people  quickly  to  get  rid 
of  a  poor  or  corrupt  official.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
term  was  too  short  for  the  official  to  give  good  service, 
as  he  could  not  make  himself  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  the  office.  As  a  result,  the  term  was 
increased  for  different  offices  from  time  to  time,  until 
to-day  all  county  officials  hold  for  a  term  of  four  years 
except  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  two  members  of  the 
county  court,  who  have  two-year  terms,  and  the  county 
highway  engineer,  who  holds  office  for  only  one  year. 

For  an  account  of  township  organization  see  page  46. 
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Under  the  law  certain  officials  cannot  be  reelected 
to  succeed  themselves,  and  in  practice  few  county 
officials  hold  for  more  than  two  terms.  This  is  due  to 
the  demand  for  "  rotation  in  office,"  which  means  that 
all  persons  should  be  given  a  chance  to  hold  public 
office.  The  rule  makes  it  impossible  for  a  county  to 
keep  a  good  and  efficient  official  long  in  office. 

Compensation.  —  The  compensation,  or  pay,  which 
a  county  official  is  to  receive  for  his  services,  is  fixed 
by  the  legislature,  but  varies  with  the  wealth  or  popu- 
lation of  the  county  and  the  nature  of  the  office.  Some 
offices  take  up  all  the  time  of  the  officials,  while  in  others 
the  officials  need  to  act  only  at  certain  times.  Two 
general  methods  of  compensation  are  provided,  — 
salaries  and  fees.  A  few  officials  receive  an  annual 
salary.  In  the  case  of  the  county  treasurer  this  is  fixed 
by  the  county  court,  while  the  salary  of  the  county 
school  superintendent  varies  with  the  population  of  the 
county.  In  the  case  of  other  officials  the  salary  is  a 
per  diem ;  that  is,  a  certain  amount  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice. Thus,  for  example,  each  member  of  the  county 
court  is  paid  five  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance  upon 
a  meeting  of  that  body. 

Most  of  the  county  officials  are  paid  under  the  fee 
system  or  a  combination  of  a  small  salary  and  fees.^ 
Such  officials  receive  certain  amounts  called  fees  for 
many  of  their  official  acts,  and  keep  such  payments  as 

1  The  prosecuting  attorney  receives,  in  addition  to  his  fees,  an  annual 
salary  which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  county.  In  a  few 
counties  he  receives  a  salary  without  fees. 
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compensation  for  their  services.  At  first  the  official 
kept  all  fees,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  business  of 
the  office  became  ver}^  great  as  a  result  of  increase  in 
population,  the  compensation  of  the  official  was  much 
larger  than  in  other  counties.  Hence  the  law  now  fixes 
the  total  amount  of  fees  which  can  be  kept  by  the  official, 
and  compels  him  to  pay  the  surplus  into  the  treasury 
of  the  county.^ 

Composition  of  the  County  Court.  —  The  most  im- 
portant public  authority  in  the  county  is  named  the 
county  court.  It  consists  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  is  called  the  presiding  judge,  and  the  other  two, 
associate  judges.  The  presiding  judge  is  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  four  years.  For 
the  purpose  of  electing  associate  judges,  the  county  is 
divided  into  two  districts.  The  Voters  wdthin  each 
district  elect  one  associate  judge,  who  serves  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  This  division  of  the  county  into  districts 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  election  of  all  the  judges 
from  one  part  of  the  county. 

The  county  court  is  not,  as  one  might  suppose  from 
its  name  and  the  names  of  its  members,  a  judicial  body. 
It  has  a  few  simple  judicial  matters  to  attend  to,  but 
most  of  its  business  is  executive  in  character.  It  is  not 
called  upon  to  interpret  the  law  or  settle  disputes.  Its 
duty  is  rather  to  execute  or  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
laws  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  It  manages 
the  affairs  of  the  county  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 

^  In  Buchanan  and  Jackson  counties  most  of  the  county  officials  receive  an 
annual  salary  fixed  by  law  and  pay  all  their  fees  into  the  county  treasury. 
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school  board  attends  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  school 
district.  In  many  states  such  a  body  is  known  as  a 
board  of  county  commissioners.  It  derives  the  name 
of  a  court  in  Missouri  from  the  fact  that  when  it  was 
first  created  it  acted  as  a  probate  court  and  attended 
to  other  judicial  duties  which  to-day  are  performed  by 
other  bodies. 

Powers  of  the  County  Court.  —  The  county  court 
attends  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  county.  It  author- 
izes expenditures  for  the  county,  and  must  provide 
taxes  to  raise  money  for  the  payment  of  bills.  No 
account  can  be  paid  until  it  has  been  examined  by  the 
county  court.  If  the  bill  is  found  to  be  correct,  it  is 
approved  by  the  county  court,  and  the  county  clerk 
then  issues  an  order  for  the  amount  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  county  treasurer. 

The  county  court  attends  to  the  construction  of  the 
courthouse  and  all  other  county  buildings,  and  has 
charge  of  them.  It  assists  the  poor  persons  of  the 
county,  and  usually  builds  and  maintains  a  county 
poorhouse  or  infirmary  for  their  benefit.  It  provides 
for  the  opening  of  county  roads  and  for  the  building  of 
bridges  across  streams.  It  attends  to  the  investment 
of  the  county  and  other  local  school  funds. 

Certain  occupations,  such  as  conducting  a  saloon, 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  license,  or  permission, 
which  must  be  secured  from  the  county  court.  Similar 
permits  must  also  be  obtained  by  railroads,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies,  and  the  like,  which  wish  to 
use  the  county  roads  in  any  manner. 
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The  county  court  appoints  minor  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  county,  has  duties  to  perform  in  connec- 
tion with  elections  and  the  selection  of  men  to  serve 
on  juries,  exercises  control  over  the  acts  of  some  of 
the  county  officials,  and  has  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  affairs  of  the  county. 

In  a  few  of  the  larger  counties  the  county  court  meets 
at  least  once  in  each  month.  In  other  counties  a  meet- 
ing must  be  held  at  least  once  in  every  three  months, 
but  the  court  may  and  usually  does  hold  frequent 
special  meetings.^ 

County  Clerk.  —  The  clerk  of  the  county  court,  or, 
as  he  is  usually  called,  the  county  clerk,  is  the  secretary 
of  the  county  court.  He  attends  all  of  its  meetings 
and  keeps  a  record  of  its  proceedings  or  official  acts. 
Any  one  who  wants  to  know  of  any  action  of  the  county 
court  may  get  the  desired  information  at  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk. 

The  county  clerk  has  many  other  duties  to  perform. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  prepares  the  ballots  and  attends 
to  other  matters  in  connection  with  primaries  and 
elections  (pages  28,  29).  He  also  has  duties  in  relation 
to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  issuance  of 
licenses,  division  of  the  school  money  among  the  school 
districts,  and  other  matters  which  have  been  assigned 
to  him  by  the  county  court  or  the  state  legislature. 

Circuit  Clerk  and  Recorder.  —  The  clerk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called,  the  circuit  clerk, 

1  Any  one  who  has  business  to  bring  before  the  county  court  may  come  to 
its  meeting  and  present  the  same  or  have  it  presented  by  the  county  clerk. 
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is  the  secretary  of  the  circuit  court,  which  is  held  in  each 
county  of  the  state  (page  137).  He  keeps  an  account  of 
the  trials  which  take  place  and  the  judgments  which 
are  made  by  the  court.  He  issues  all  legal  papers  which 
are  necessary  to  bring  prisoners  or  witnesses  before  the 
court  or  to  execute  its  judgments. 

The  recorder  of  deeds  keeps  a  record  of  all  deeds, 
mortgages,  and  other  documents  having  to  do  with  the 
title  or  ownership  of  property.  His  books  and  other 
records  are  usually  kept  in  a  fireproof  vault,  and  are  open 
to  the  public.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  buy  real  estate 
can  find  from  these  records  whether  the  person  who 
wishes  to  sell  it  owns  or  has  a  good  title  to  the  property. 
It  is  the  duty  also  of  the  recorder  to  issue  and  keep  a 
record  of  all  marriage  licenses.  The  law  does  not 
permit  any  one  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremonj^  unless 
a  marriage  license  has  been  secured.  The  license  will 
not  be  issued  without  the  consent  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  except  where  the  persons  to  be  married  are 
of  age;  that  is,  eighteen  years  in  the  case  of  the  woman 
and  twenty-one  in  the  case  of  the  man. 

When  Missouri  became  a  state,  the  circuit  clerk  w^as 
also  recorder.  As  the  business  of  the  two  offices  in- 
creased, the  law  permitted  the  county  court  to  provide 
for  the  separation  of  the  two  offices.  They  cannot  be 
separated  in  counties  containing  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000.1 

Sheriff.  —  The  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  oldest 
county  offices,  going  back  one  thousand  years  in  English 

1  In  1912  they  were  united  in  only  forty  counties. 
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history,  when  the  sheriff  was  more  important  than  all 
the  other  officials  of  the  county.  While  his  power  is 
not  so  great  to-day,  he  is  still  more  important  than 
any  other  single  county  official. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  keep  peace  and  order 
in  the  county  and  to  arrest,  that  is,  take  in  charge  and 
place  in  the  county  jail  if  necessary,  all  offenders  or 
persons  who  are  charged  witl\  the  violation  of  a  law. 
The  sheriff  appoints  several  deputy  sheriffs  to  assist 
him  in  his  duties,  and  has  the  right  to  call  upon  any 
one  to  help  him  in  preserving  the  peace. 

The  sheriff  has  important  duties  to  perform  in  con- 
nection with  the  circuit  court  and  other  courts  of  the 
county  (page  137).  He  notifies  jurors,  witnesses,  and 
other  persons  whose  attendance  in  court  is  required ; 
preserves  order  in  the  court  room,  and  executes,  or 
carries  out,  the  orders,  decrees,  and  judgments  of  the 
court.     He  has  charge  of  the  county  jail  and  prisoners. 

Coroner.  —  In  early  days  in  England  the  office  of 
coroner  was  closely  related  to  that  of  the  sheriff.  A 
trace  of  this  relationship  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  the 
fact  that  the  coroner  must  act  as  sheriff  when  for  any 
reason  the  sheriff  cannot  perform  his  duties.  The  chief 
duty  of  the  coroner  is  that  of  inquiring  into  cases  of 
sudden  death  which  are  or  may  have  been  caused  by 
another  person.  In  such  cases  the  coroner  calls  together 
six  men  to  act  as  a  coroner's  jury  and  investigate  the 
death.  If  they  find  that  a  crime  has  been  committed 
and  indicate  the  criminal,  the  coroner  takes  steps  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  such  person. 
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Prosecuting  Attorney.  —  When  it  is  claimed  that 
a  person  has  committed  a  crime,  a  trial  is  held  to  deter- 
mine his  guilt  or  innocence.  He  has  an  attorney  who 
seeks  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  is  an  official  who  represents  the  state  in  such 
a  trial.  If  he  beheves  the  person  is  guilty,  he  tries  in 
every  way  to  prove  it  and  have  him  convicted  and  pun- 
ished.^ The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
any  county  will  depend  largely  upon  the  abihty  and 
character  of  the  prosecuting  attorney.  If  he  is  active 
and  impartialin  performing  his  duties,  law  and  order 
will  be  observed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  neglects 
his  duty  or  fails  to  prosecute  offenders  on  account  of 
friendship,  or  for  political  or  other  reasons,  illegal  acts 
will  become  common  and  the  law  will  be  held  in  con- 
tempt. In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney attends  only  to  the  minor  criminal  cases.  The 
more  important  matters  are  left  to  an  official  known  as 
the  circuit  attorney. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  is  also  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  county  court  and  other  county  officials,  and  acts 
as  the  attorney  of  the  county  in  civil  suits  before  the 
courts.  In  counties  having  a  population  of  more 
than  75,000  a  special  county  counselor  may  be  appointed 
for  such  purposes. 

Assessor,  Collector,  and  Treasurer.  —  The  county 
assessor  and  county  collector  have  to  do  with  taxation 
for  local  and  state  purposes.  Their  powers  and  duties 
will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XII,  dealing  with  Rev- 

1  For  the  proceedings  in  a  criminal  trial  see  Chapter  XV. 
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enue  and  Expenditures.  The  treasurer  receives  all 
money  due  to  the  county  from  the  county  collector 
and  other  sources.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  money 
and  to  pay  it  out  as  ordered  by  the  county  court.  For 
every  payment  which  he  makes  he  must  have  a  warrant, 
or  order  signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  the  county 
court.  The  county  clerk  keeps  a  record  of  all  moneys 
received  as  well  as  those  ordered  paid  out,  and  in  this 
way  a  check  is  kept  upon  the  acts  of  the  treasurer. 
In  order  to  insure  the  safe  keeping  of  the  money  of 
the  county  the  treasurer  is  required  to  have  a  number 
of  persons  give  a  bond,  or  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
county  for  any  loss  due  to  the  failure  of  the  treasurer 
to  perform  his  duties.  In  former  years  the  treasurer 
was  allowed  to  put  the  county's  money  in  banks  and 
receive  interest  for  its  use.  Under  the  law  at  present 
the  money  is  deposited  in  the  bank  or  banks  which  agree 
to  pay  the  highest  interest  for  its  use,  and  the  interest 
money  goes  into  the  county  treasury. 

Surveyor.  —  If  any  person  is  uncertain  about  the 
exact  boundaries  of  his  farm  or  city  lot,  or  if  two  persons 
have  a  dispute  over  a  boundary,  the  county  surveyor 
will  make  a  survey  which  will  be  official  legal  evidence 
of  the  correct  boundaries.  He  makes  similar  surveys 
when  directed  by  the  county  court.  In  counties  which 
do  not  have  a  county  highway  engineer,  the  county 
surveyor  performs  the  duties  of  that  office  regarding 
county  roads,  bridges,  etc. 

Highway  Engineer.  —  The  office  of  county  highway 
engineer  is  a  new  one  which  was  created  in  order  to 
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secure  better  roads.  The  engineer  is  appointed  by  the 
county  court  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  road  and  bridge  building.  The  county 
court  divides  the  county  into  road  districts  and  appoints 
a  road  overseer  for  each  district  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
The  road  overseer  keeps  the  roads  in  repair  and  attends 
to  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges  and  culverts  in  his 
district.  Under  the  old  system  the  road  overseers  had 
practically  full  power,  and  as  most  of  them  had  little 
if  any  knowledge  of  road  building,  the  results  were  bad. 
Now  they  act  under  the  direction  of  the  county  high- 
way engineer,  who  is  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  sys- 
tem of  good  roads  for  the  whole  county. 

In  Buchanan,  Jackson,  and  St.  Louis  counties,  the 
county  surveyor  is  also  county  highway  engineer.  This 
may  be  the  case  in  any  county  if  the  surveyor  is  quali- 
fied and  the  county  court  appoints  him  to  the  other 
office.  The  law  permits  a  county  to  abolish  the  office 
of  county  highway  engineer  if  a  majority  of  the  voters 
wish  this  done.  In  such  case  the  county  surveyor  acts 
as  county  highway  engineer,  with  such  powers  over  the 
roads  as  the  county  court  may  give  him.  Certain  ter- 
ritory in  the  county  may  be  organized  into  special  road 
districts.  Such  districts  are  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  commissioners.  Revenue  for  road  improvement  in 
special  road  districts  is  secured  by  taxation,  loans, 
special  assessments,  etc. 

School  Superintendent  and  Textbook  Commission.  — 
The  school  superintendent  and  school  textbook  com- 
mission have  duties  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
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of  the  county.  Their  acts  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
XIII,  dealing  with  the  sj^stem  of  public  education  in 
Missouri. 

Probate  Judge  and  Public  Administrator.  —  The  pro- 
bate judge  and  public  administrator  have  duties  in 
connection  with  the  property  of  persons  who  have  died. 
The  law  permits  a  person  to  make  a  will,  or  written 
statement  indicating  the  persons  to  whom  his  property 
shall  go  after  his  death,  and  appointing  an  executor; 
that  is,  some  person  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  If  one 
dies  without  having  made  a  will,  the  law  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  his  property  to  his  relatives.  In  such 
case  there  is  appointed  an  administrator,  who  is  a 
person  to  have  charge  of  the  property  until  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  relatives.  The  probate  judge  appoints 
administrators  and  controls  their  acts  and  accounts 
as  well  as  those  of  executors.  He  decides  all  disputes 
which  arise  regarding  wills  or  the  right  to  the  property 
of  deceased  persons.  In  appointing  administrators 
the  probate  judge  must  select  relations  of  the  deceased 
person.  If  there  are  no  relations  or  they  are  not 
willing  to  serve,  the  public  administrator  will  take 
charge  of  the  property. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  probate  judge  appoints 
guardians;  that  is,  persons  to  have  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  minors,  or  children  under  full  age,  who  were  left  with- 
out protection.  He  does  the  same  for  insane  and  other 
persons  who  are  unable  to  manage  their  own  property. 
Guardians  act  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the 
probate  judge. 
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Suggestive  Questions 

Why  is  it  important  to  liave  local  government?  Name  the 
different  kinds  of  local  government. 

Where  did  the  county  have  its  origin?  Give  the  number  of 
counties  in  Missouri  in  1821 ;   in  1912. 

What  is  the  average  size  of  a  Missouri  county?  What  is  the 
size  of  the  county  in  which  you  live  ?     What  is  its  population  ? 

How  were  county  boundaries  determined?  How  may  they  be 
changed  ? 

What  is  a  county  seat  ?  Name  the  county  seat  of  your  county. 
Is  it  well  located  ? 

How  are  most  of  the  county  officials  chosen  ?  What  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  terms  of  most  county  officials  ?     Why  ? 

What  different  methods  are  pro\dded  for  paying  county  offi- 
cials?    Which  is  the  better  method? 

Make  a  list  of  the  officials  of  your  county,  and  give  their  terms 
and  compensation. 

Who  compose  the  county  court,  and  how  are  they  chosen? 
Name  the  principal  powers  of  the  county  court. 

Explain  the  principal  duties  of  each  of  the  county  officials. 

Are  the  offices  of  circuit  clerk  and  recorder  combined  in  your 
county  ? 

What  control  is  kept  over  the  county  treasurer  ? 

In  what  bank  or  banks  is  the  money  of  your  county  deposited  ? 
What  is  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  such  deposits  ? 

Are  the  offices  of  surveyor  and  highway  engineer  combined  in 
your  county?  Do  you  have  good  roads?  How  are  they  im- 
proved ? 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   TOWNSHIP 

Nature  of  the  Township.  —  We  have  seen  that  the 
average  size  of  a  Missouri  county  is  about  600  square 
miles.  This  area  is  too  large  for  certain  purposes 
of  local  government.  Many  people  live  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  county  seat,  and  desire  to  have  direct 
control  over  some  matters.  Hence  the  county  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  districts  known  as  townships. 
Townships  differ  in  kind  and  purpose.  In  Missouri 
we  must  distinguish  among  three  classes,  —  the  muni- 
cipal township,  the  incorporated  township,  and  the  con- 
gressional township. 

The  Municipal  Township.  —  The  municipal  township 
is  an  area  of  local  government,  but  it  does  not  have 
many  matters  to  attend  to.  The  voters  of  the  town- 
ship elect  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  a  constable  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
These  officials  have  duties  in  connection  with  peace 
and  order  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  XV,  dealing  with  the  judicial 
department.  The  municipal  township  is  also  used  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  county  for  elections  and  other  pur- 
poses, but  it  has  no  matters  of  its  own  to  attend  to,  nor 
does  it  possess  any  buildings  or  property  of  any  kind. 
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The  county  court  divides  the  county  into  municipal 
townships,  and  may  change  their  boundaries  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Incorporated  Township.  —  The  township  has 
never  been  an  important  division  of  government  in 
Missouri,  and  the  municipal  township  is  the  kind  which 
obtains  in  all  but  a  few  counties.  In  New  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  county  is  not  of  much  importance, 
and  most  of  the  business  of  local  government  outside 
of  the  cities  is  attended  to  by  townships.  In  the  middle 
and  northwestern  states  the  county  government  is 
important,  but  some  of  its  affairs  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  townships  into  which  the  county  is  divided.  In 
Missouri,  the  law  permits  any  county  to  adopt  such  a 
plan  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  any  general  election 
vote  in  its  favor.  This  system  is  called  township 
organization,  and  the  townships  so  organized  are  known 
as  incorporated  townships.  They  have  the  right  to 
hold  property  and  make  contracts.  They  are  given 
powers  in  connection  with  roads  and  bridges  and 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes.  The  county 
court  cannot  change  the  boundaries  of  incorporated 
townships  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  voters  of  the  township  affected  by  the  proposed 
change. 

The  incorporated  township  has  more  officials  than 
the  municipal  township.  In  addition  to  the  justices  of 
the  peace  and  constable,  there  are  :  a  township  trustee, 
who  is  also  treasurer  ;  a  township  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  township  trustee  and  two  other  mem- 
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bers;  a  clerk,  who  is  also  assessor;  and  a  collector.'^  All 
the  township  officials  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  A  county  having  township  organization  does 
not  elect  a  county  assessor  or  county  collector,  as  their 
duties  are  performed  by  township  officers.  The  town- 
ship board  of  directors  has  the  same  general  power 
over  township  affairs  as  the  county  court  has  over  the 
affairs  of  the  county.  For  example,  the  township 
board  divides  the  township '  into  road  districts  and 
appoints  the  road  overseer  for  each  district.  The 
township  trustee  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  each  receive  $1.50  for  each  day  of  service.  The 
township  clerk  receives  the  same  per  diem,  but  is  also 
given  fees  in  some  cases,  while  other  township  officials 
are  paid  entirely  in  fees. 

Township  organization  has  never  been  popular  in 
Missouri,  and  in  1912  it  existed  in  only  20  out  of  the 
114  counties  of  the  state.  While  it  permits  the  people 
of  a  small  district  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  it  is 
more  expensive,  and  is  unpopular  on  that  account. 

The  Congressional  Township.  —  The  congressional 
townships  are  not  divisions  of  local  government.  They 
have  no  officials,  nor  have  any  political  powers  been 
given  to  them.  They  were  created  by  Congress  a 
few  years  after  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  owned  large  amounts  of  public  land  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains.     It  was  the  plan  to  sell 

^  The  same  person  may  be  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and  member  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  the  same  person  may  be  elected  constable  and 
collector. 
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these  lands  so  that  they  could  be  farmed.  Before  this 
could  be  done  it  was  necessary  to  survey  the  lands ;  that 
is,  adopt  some  method  by  which  boundaries  could  be 
fixed  and  described,  so  that  one  would  know  what  lands 
he  bought. 

The  plan  adopted  is  illustrated  by   Plan  I  below. 
First  a  line,  marked  AB  in  the  plan,  was  surveyed,  or 
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run,  from  a  definite  point  north  and  south.  This  line 
was  called  a  principal  meridian.  Another  line,  XY, 
which  was  run  east  and  west  at  right  angles  to  the  princi- 
pal meridian,  was  called  the  base  line.     Other  north  and 
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south  lines  called  range  lines  were  run  six  miles  apart 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  meridian,  while  east  and 
west  lines  called  township  lines  were  run  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  on  each  side  of  the  base  line.  In  this  way 
all  the  land  was  divided  into  districts  six  miles  square. 
These  squares,  each  containing  36  square  miles,  are 
called  congressional  townships. 

In  Plan  I  the  numbers  on  the  principal  meridian  {AB) 
indicate  the  township  lines,  while  those  on  the  base 
line  (XF)  mark  the  range  lines.  Each  of  the  squares 
represents  a  township.  The  location  of  a  township 
is  described  by  the  position  of  its  range  and  town- 
ship hues.  For  example,  the  township  marked  C  in 
Plan  I  is  township  5  south,  range  12  east.  Again,  the 
main  campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Colum- 
bia is  located  in  township  48  north,  range  13  west  of 
the  fifth  principal  meridian.  This  means  that  it  is  in 
a  township  whose  township  line  is  the  forty-eighth 
north  of  the  base  line  and  whose  range  line  is  the  thir- 
teenth west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian.  As  each 
township  line  represents  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
base  fine,  the  actual  distance  of  the  north  line  of  this 
township  from  the  base  line  is  48  times  6,  or  288 
miles.  In  the  same  way  the  actual  distance  of  the 
west  line  of  this  township  from  the  fifth  principal 
meridian  is  13  times  6,  or  78  miles. 

Each  township  was  divided  into  36  equal  parts  called 
sections.  Hence  a  section  contains  one  square  mile,  or 
640  acres.  Each  section  is  divided  into  four  parts  or 
quarter  sections  of  160  acres  each.     The  sections  in  a 
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township  were  numbered  from  1  to  36,  as  indicated  in 
Plan  II,  which  represents  township  48  north,  range  13 
west  of  the  fifth  principal  me- 
ridian. The  U  on  Plan  II 
marks  the  position  of  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University,  which 
is  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  thirteen. 

The  relation  between  con- 
gressional townships  and  gov- 
ernmental townships  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  the  governmental  township,  that  is,  a  municipal 
or  incorporated  township,  is  given  the  same  boundaries 
as  a  congressional  township.  This  has  not  been  done 
in  many  counties  in  Missouri,  the  governmental  town- 
ship being  generally  larger  than  the  congressional  town- 
ship. While  a  congressional  township  may  cross  county 
boundaries,  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  muni- 
cipal or  incorporated  townships. 

The  School  District.  —  The  school  district  as  a  divi- 
sion of  local  government  will  be  considered  in  Chapter 
XIII,  dealing  with  PubUc  Education. 


Suggestive  Questions 

Why  is  the  county  divided  into  townships?  Who  makes  the 
division  ? 

How  many  townships  are  in  your  county  ?  Name  them.  What 
is  the  average  size  of  these  townships  ? 

What  is  the  general  difference  between  a  municipal  and  an  in- 
corporated townsliip? 
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Name  the  officials  of  a  municipal  township.  How  are  they 
chosen,  and  for  what  term?  Explain  the  chief  duties  of  such 
officials. 

How  may  incorporated  townships  be  provided  in  any  county  ? 
Do  they  exist  in  your  county  ? 

What  powers  are  given  to  an  incorporated  townsliip  ?  Give  the 
names  of  its  officials.  Give  the  term  and  duties  of  each  of  such 
officials. 

What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  township  organization?  What 
is  the  chief  objection  to  tliis  system? 

For  what  purpose  was  the  congressional  township  created? 
State  its  size,  and  explain  how  it  was  created. 

Compare  the  size  of  congressional  and  municipal  townships  in 
your  county. 

Explain  the  di\T[sion  of  a  congressional  township  into  sections. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  congressional  township  in  which  you  live, 
showing  the  divisions  into  sections  and  quarter  sections. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CITIES,   TOWNS,   AND    VILLAGES 

How  Cities  Arise.  —  If  all  of  the  people  in  a  state 
lived  upon  farms,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  kinds 
of  local  government  except  the  county,  township,  and 
school  district.  These  could  furnish  all  necessary  pro- 
tection for  persons  and  property,  and  could  attend 
to  all  other  matters  needing  governmental  control  or 
assistance.  This  was  the  situation  existing  in  the  early 
history  of  all  states.  A  change  appears  when  people 
in  a  certain  district  begin  to  live  close  together  instead 
of  upon  farms. 

The  causes  which  bring  about  this  change  are  various, 
but  usually  it  is  connected  with  business  or  manufactur- 
ing of  some  kind.  A  blacksmith  shop  may  be  located 
at  a  point  where  it  will  be  convenient  for  farmers  to 
have  their  horses  shod  and  their  wagons  and  farm 
machinery  repaired.  As  many  farmers  come  to  this 
point,  a  merchant  will  open  a  grocery  and  dry  goods 
store  to  get  their  trade.  If  it  is  in  a  wheat  country,  a 
flour  mill  will  be  built.  Houses  must  be  built  as  homes 
for  the  families  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  business 
and  other  activities.  The  carpenter,  stonemason,  brick- 
layer, and  painter  are  now  needed.  A  physician  and  a 
druggist  will  soon  be  attracted  to  the  community.  A 
public  school  and  a  church  or  churches  will  add  to  the 
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settlement.  If  the  settlement  is  located  on  a  river, 
it  may  have  a  ferry  and  steamboat  traffic,  while  a 
railroad  will  bring  more  people  to  the  place. 

In  this  way  the  community  will  grow  until  it  includes 
several  hundred  people.  It  is  then  known  as  a  town 
or  village.  As  the  trade  and  factories  of  the  village  grow, 
its  population  increases,  and  it  finally  becomes  known 
as  a  city.  A  city  exists  wherever  a  large  number  of 
people  are  living  together  in  a  small  area.  A  town  or 
village  is  simply  a  small  city. 

City  Government. — ^In  a  city  the  people  live  close 
together,  so  that  they  may  get  to  the  store,  factory, 
school,  or  church  without  losing  much  time.  When 
people  live  in  this  manner,  their  needs  are  different 
and  more  numerous  than  those  which  exist  among  a 
farming  population.  Disputes  arise  more  easily  under 
such  conditions,  and  property  is  less  safe.  The  sheriff 
and  constable  cannot  be  in  the  city  at  all  times,  and 
disorder  would  exist  if  other  provisions  were  not  made. 
Hence  cities  have  a  police  force  to  keep  peace  and  pro- 
tect persons  and  property  at  all  times.  If  a  farmhouse 
burns,  the  fire  will  not  spread  to  other  farms.  In  a 
city,  where  houses  are  close  together,  the  danger  from 
fire  is  much  greater,  and  special  fire  protection  must  be 
provided.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  public  health. 
In  the  country  districts  a  little  care  will  protect  one 
against  contagious  disease  in  his  neighbor's  family.  In 
the  city,  where  people  are  in  such  close  contact,  this 
would  not  be  possible  without  strict  quarantine  rules. 

While  farming  districts  need  good  roads,  the  streets 
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of  a  city  must  be  paved  and  cleaned.  Sidewalks  must 
be  provided.  As  water  from  private  wells  and  cisterns 
becomes  impure  in  cities,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
pure  and  ample  supply  from  other  sources.  Sewers, 
lighting,  telephones,  parks,  hospitals,  street  railways, 
etc.,  are  also  needed.  Some  of  these  things  can  be 
provided  only  by  the  government,  and  as  most  of  them 
require  the  use  of  the  public  streets,  the  consent  of 
the  government  is  necessary  where  they  are  carried 
on  by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  The  town- 
ship or  county  is  not  organized  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  such  matters.  Hence  a  special  government  is  created 
in  each  city,  town,  or  village,  to  regulate  its  affairs. 
The  establishment  of  city  government  does  not  remove 
the  people  of  the  city  from  the  county  government. 
They  are  a  part  of  and  subject  to  both  governments. 
The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
was  taken  out  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis  in  1876.  It  is 
treated  as  a  county  for  many  purposes,  and  elects, 
in  addition  to  city  officials,  most  of  the  officials  who 
exist  in  counties.^ 

Charter.  —  The  people  of  a  city  or  village  cannot 
exercise  the  powers  of  city  government  until  they  have 
received  permission  to  do  so.  As  in  the  case  of  county 
government,  these  powers  are  granted  by  the  state 
legislature.  The  grant  of  powers  is  called  a  charter, 
and  a  city  or  village  which  receives  such  a  charter  is 
said  to  be  incorporated  as  a  municipal  corporation. 
The  charter  provides  for  the  form  of  city  government, 

1  See  Official  Manual  of  Missouri,  1911-1912,  page  342. 
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naming  the  officials  and  stating  their  powers  and  duties. 
In  former  years  the  people  secured  a  charter  by  petition- 
ing the  legislature,  which  passed  a  special  act  or  charter 
for  each  city  or  village.  As  this  led  to  differences  in 
government  among  the  cities  and  other  evil  results,  the 
present  state  constitution  prohibits  the  legislature  from 
passing  such  special  acts.  The  legislature  now  passes 
general  laws  or  charters  for  cities,  and  a  community 
can  become  incorporated  as  a  city  under  such  charter 
whenever  a  majority  of  its  resident  taxpayers  present 
a  petition  for  such  incorporation  to  the  county  court. 
Classification  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages.  —  The 
needs  of  a  town  or  village  are  not  the  same  as  those  of 
a  city,  and  the  needs  of  a  large  city  differ  from  those  of 
a  small  city.  Hence  the  legislature  can  classify  cities 
according  to  their  population  and  enact  a  general  law 
or  charter  for  each  class.  The  law  now  provides  for 
four  classes  of  cities,  as  follows :  first  class,  those  con- 
taining more  than  75,000  population ;  ^  second  class, 
those  containing  30,000  and  less  than  100,000  popula- 
tion ;  ^  third  class,  those  containing  3000  and  less  than 
30,000  population ;  ^  fourth  class,  those  containing 
500    and    less    than    3000    population.^     In    order    to 

1  St.  Joseph  is  the  only  city  with  a  charter  of  this  class.  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  have  special  charters  (page  57). 

2  Cities  with  a  population  between  75,001  and  99,999  may  choose  either 
the  first  class  or  second  class  charter.  At  present  there  is  no  city  in  the 
second  class.  Since  the  census  of  1910  Joplin  and  Springfield  have  the  neces- 
sary population,  but  they  have  not  yet  (1912)  voted  to  enter  this  class. 

3  In  1911  there  were  thirty-six  cities  in  the  third  class. 

^  In  1911  there  were  262  cities  in  the  fourth  class.  These  include  some 
towns  with  old  special  charters,  which  have  less  than  500  population. 
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change  from  one  class  to  another  a  city  must  have  the 
necessary  population,  and  the  change  must  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  an  election  held  for  that 
purpose. 

The  state  constitution  provides  that  St.  Louis  or 
any  other  city  with  more  than  100,000  population  may 
frame  its  own  charter  instead  of  using  the  charter 
provided  by  the  legislature.  St.  Louis  adopted  a 
charter  of  this  kind  in  1876,  and  Kansas  City  in  1889.^ 
There  is  also  a  class  of  towns  and  villages  which  con- 
tain a  population  of  less  than  500.  A  community  may 
become  incorporated  as  a  town  or  village  whenever 
two  thirds  of  the  resident  taxpayers  present  a  petition 
for  such  incorporation  and  the  county  court  considers 
that  the  petition  is  a  reasonable  one.^  In  addition 
there  are  20  cities  and  towns  which  remain  incorporated 
under  special  charters  granted  by  the  legislature  before 
this  power  was  taken  away  from  it. 

Departments  of  City  Government.  —  While  differ- 
ences in  the  needs  of  large  and  small  cities  require 
differences  in  their  charters,  the  general  form  of  govern- 
ment provided  by  these  charters  is  much  the  same  in  all 
classes.  The  larger  cities  have  more  numerous  officials, 
but,  as  in  the  small  cities,  these  are  divided  into  the 
three  departments  of  city  legislature,  city  executive, 
and  city  courts. 

The  City  Legislature.  —  The  general  policies  of  the 

*  A  number  of  amendments  to  the  St.  Louis  charter  have  been  adopted. 
In  1908  Kansas  City  adopted  a  new  charter. 
2  In  1911  there  were  365  towns  and  villages. 
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city  are  settled  by  its  legislative  department.  Its 
acts  or  laws  are  called  ordinances.  They  deal  with  a 
large  number  of  matters  which  affect  the  people  who 
live  in  a  city,  including  rules  of  order,  police  and  fire 
protection,  building  regulations,  saloon  and  other 
licenses,  pubhc  health,  light  and  w^ater  suppl}^,  sewxrs, 
streets  (including  construction,  repair,  cleaning,  and 
sprinkling),  sidewalks,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  poor 
relief.  City  ordinances  may  grant  to  private  companies 
the  right  to  use  the  streets  for  water,  light,  telephones, 
street  cars,  or  any  other  public  purpose,  and  may  regu- 
late the  charges  to  be  made  by  any  such  company  for 
its  services.  The  city  legislature  provides  for  a  city 
hall  in  which  its  meetings  are  held  and  which  contains 
offices  for  city  officials,  a  jail,  and  other  needful  city 
buildings.  It  provides  by  ordinances  for  taxes  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  city,  and  for  borrowing 
money  to  construct  buildings  and  other  public  improve- 
mients.  In  all  cities  ordinances  must  be  approved  by 
the  mayor,  who  is  the  chief  executive  of  the  city.  If 
the  mayor  does  not  approve  an  ordinance,  he  may  veto, 
that  is,  forbid  it,  in  which  case  it  will  not  become  a  law 
unless  passed  over  his  veto  by  two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  city  legislature.  In  some  cases  an  ordinance 
before  becoming  a  law  must  be  approved  by  the  voters. 
This  is  true  of  an  ordinance  for  borrowing  money,  and 
in  some  cities  of  a  grant  of  a  franchise,  or  the  right  to 
use  the  streets  for  any  purpose. 

The  city  legislature  differs  in  form  and  name  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  cities.     In  St.  Louis  it  is  known  as 
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the  municipal  assembly,  and  consists  of  two  houses,  — 
a  council  and  a  house  of  delegates.  In  Kansas  City 
also  there  are  two  houses,  which  are  called  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  the  common  council.  In  all  other 
Missouri  cities  the  legislative  body  consists  of  only  one 
house.  It  is  known  as  the  common  council  in  cities 
of  the  first  and  second  classes ;  council  in  cities  of  the 
third  class ;  hoard  of  aldermen  in  cities  of  the  fourth 
class  ;  and  board  of  trustees  in  towns  and  villages.  It  is 
customary,  however,  to  speak  of  the  city  legislature  as 
the  city  council,  regardless  of  its  special  name.  The 
members  of  the  city  council  (city  legislature )  are  elected 
by  the  voters  for  terms  which  vary  from  one  to  four 
years,  the  longer  terms  obtaining  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  city  is  usually  divided  into  districts  called  wards, 
each  of  which  elects  one  or  more  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body.  In  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  where  there 
are  two  houses,  the  members  of  the  upper  house  are  not 
chosen  from  wards,  but  are  elected  on  a  general  ticket 
by  the  voters  of  the  entire  city.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  common  council  of  St.  Joseph,  which  consists  of 
only  one  house. 

The  Mayor.  —  The  chief  executive  in  all  cities  is  a 
mayor,  who  is  elected  by  the  voters  for  a  term  which 
varies  in  different  cities  from  two  to  four  years.  In 
towns  and  villages  the  chief  executive  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  is  chosen  by  the  board  for 
a  term  of  one  year.  The  mayor  attends  to  the  general 
execution  of  city  ordinances.  He  recommends  matters 
to  the  city  council  and,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  veto  over 
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its  ordinances.  The  mayor  has  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing some  of  the  officials  who  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  though  in  most  cases  his  appointments  must 
be  approved  by  the  city  council,  or,  if  there  are  two 
houses,  by  the  upper  house.  In  the  larger  cities,  where 
the  officials  are  more  numerous  and  important,  the 
mayor's  appointing  power  is  greater. 

City  Officials.  —  In  addition  to  the  mayor  there  are 
in  all  cities  a  number  of  officials  who  attend  to  the 
details  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  In  most  cities  the 
following  officials  are  elected  for  terms  which  vary 
from  two  to  four  years:  assessor,^  collector,^  treasurer, 
attorney,^  and  marshal  or  chief  of  police.'^  The  following 
officials  are  usually  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  council 
or  by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  council : 
city  clerk,  fire  chief,  city  engineer,  street  commissioner, 
park  commissioner,  and  city  physician  or  health  officer. 
Inspectors  of  licenses,  plumbing,  buildings,  etc.,  are 
appointed  in  the  larger  cities.  Where  a  city  owns  its 
water  works,  light  plant,  etc.,  they  are  placed  under  the 
control  of  an  appointive  commissioner,  superintendent, 
or  board  of  public  works  or  improvements.  In  cities 
whose  income  and  expenses  are  very  large  there  are  an 

1  In  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  the  assessor  is  appointed  instead  of  be- 
ing elected. 

2  In  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  the  treasurer  is  also  collector. 

^  In  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  the  city  attorney  is  appointed.  In  cities 
of  the  fourth  class  the  attorney  and  assessor  are  appointive,  but  may  be  made 
elective  by  the  city  board  of  aldermen. 

*  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  the  police  department  is  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  police  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state. 
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auditor  and  a  comptroller,  who  look  after  the  accounts 
of  the  city  and  approve  claims  against  it.^ 

These  cities  have  also  many  other  officials.^  As  the 
voter  cannot  personally  know  many  of  the  candidates 
for  city  offices,  he  cannot  make  wise  selections  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  offices  to  fill.  Hence  it  is 
the  better  rule  to  reduce  the  number  of  elective  offices 
and  have  most  positions  filled  by  the  mayor's  appoint- 
ment. Being  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  one  man, 
these  officers  will  work  together  better  than  elective 
officers.  The  voters  will  hold  the  mayor  responsible 
for  their  acts,  and  as  he  wishes  to  make  a  good  record, 
he  will  try  to  appoint  the  best  men  he  can  secure. 

City  Courts.  —  The  city  courts  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  cases  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  an  individual 
has  violated  or  disobeyed  an  ordinance  of  the  city.  If 
a  person  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  city  court, 
he  can  usually  appeal;  that  is,  have  the  case  brought 
before  a  state  court.  These  city  courts  are  held  by 
officials  who  are  knowm  as  police  judges  or  judges  of  the 
police  court,  and  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  city 
except  in  St.  Louis,  where  they  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  with  the  approval  of  the  council.  In  towns  and 
villages  the  city  police  court  is  held  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
mayor  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class  unless  the  board  of 

1  In  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  the  auditor  is  elected,  while  in  Kansas  City 
he  is  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  comptroller  is  elected  in  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  but  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  in  St.  Joseph. 

«  For  a  list  of  these  officials  see  the  Official  Manual  of  Missouri,  1911- 
1912,  pages  342-353. 
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aldermen  provides  for  the  election  of  a  police  judge. 
In  some  cases  the  city  police  judge  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peace  (page  135),  ex  officio;  that  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  office. 

City  School  Districts.  —  In  some  states  the  city 
government  has  charge  of  the  public  schools.  In  Mis- 
souri a  separate  school  district  is  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  district  includes  the  entire  city,  but  may 
contain  some  territory  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
city.  It  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XIII,  dealing 
with  Public  Education. 

Growing  Importance  of  City  Government.  —  In  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  city  government  was 
of  little  importance,  as  there  were  very  few  cities  and 
these  were  quite  small.  To-day,  however,  more  than 
half  of  the  total  population  live  in  cities,  towns,  or 
villages.  One  city  has  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and 
two  other  cities  each  exceed  1,500,000  in  population. 
In  Missouri,  166  cities  have  each  more  than  1000  inhabit- 
ants,  and  26  of  these  each  exceed  3000  in  population. 
It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  city  government  has 
come  to  be  of  importance  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

Important  City  Problems.  —  The  great  increase  in 
the  size  of  cities  has  created  difficult  problems  for  city 
governments.  The  greater  the  number  of  people  in  a 
city,  the  more  danger  there  will  be  from  fire,  disease, 
and  crime.  Hence  better  provision  must  be  made 
for  protection  from  these  evils.  The  same  is  true  of 
provision  for  water,  light,  telephones,  and  street  cars. 
Though  these  things  may  be  supplied  by  private  cor- 
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porations,  the  people  of  the  city  have  such  a  great 
interest  in  their  management  that  they  have  come  to 
be  known  as  public  utilities.  They  are  necessities  with- 
out which  people  could  not  exist  in  large  cities. 

The  people  of  a  city  should  be  able  to  secure  satis- 
factory service  in  the  matter  of  public  utilities.  The 
corporations  supplying  these  things  must  use  the  public 
streets  above  or  below  the  surface  for  their  pipes,  poles, 
or  rails.  Hence  the  city  has  a  right  to  control  such  use, 
so  as  to  prevent  injuries  to  people  and  damage  or  ob- 
structions to  its  streets.  It  may  also  wish  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  city  streets  by  requiring  wires  to  be 
laid  underground  or  carried  through  alleys.  The  city 
must  also  see  that  the  charge  for  the  service  is  not  too 
high,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  depend  upon  competition 
to  keep  the  rates  down.  It  would  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  people  if  two  or  more  competing  cor- 
porations were  permitted  to  lay  pipes  and  rails  and  string 
wires  on  the  same  streets.  Finally,  the  question  will 
arise  in  some  cases  of  the  city's  claim  to  share  in  the 
profits  as  a  return  for  the  use  of  its  streets. 

Public  Service  Franchises.  —  The  right  or  privilege 
of  using  the  streets  of  a  city  for  public  utilities  is  known 
as  a  public  service  franchise.  In  many  cases  the  city 
council,  in  granting  the  franchise,  has  failed  to  include 
in  the  ordinance  provisions  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  pubUc.  In  some  cases  the  public  service 
corporations  have  bribed  members  of  the  city  council 
in  order  to  secure  franchises  w^hich  did  not  contain  such 
provisions. 

GOVT.  MO. 5 
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Municipal  Ownership.  —  Acts  of  this  kind  have 
caused  the  people  to  oppose  pubhc  service  corporations, 
and  have  led  to  a  strong  demand  for  rnunicipal  owner- 
ship; that  is,  for  the  city  to  own  and  .operate  plants 
to  furnish  these  pubhc  utihties.  The  legislature  has 
passed  laws  permitting  municipal  ownership  of  water 
works  and  hghting  plants,  and  many  cities  have  adopted 
this  plan.  Municipal  ownership  has  been  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  public  business  is  not  so  well  man- 
aged as  private  affairs.  Some  municipal  plants  in 
Missouri  have  been  successfully  carried  on,  while  others 
have  been  failures  on  account  of  incapable  or  dishonest 
officials.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  public 
service  corporations  do  not  always  give  good  service, 
and  that  some  public  service  franchises  have  led  to 
bribery  of  city  officials. 

Reform  in  City  Government.  —  The  fact  that  some 
city  officials  are  dishonest,  while  many  more  do  not 
give  good  service,  has  led  to  many  movements  for 
reform  in  city  government.  The  most  important  reform 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  improvement  in  the  civil 
service;  that  is,  in  the  character  of  the  executive  officials 
of  the  city.  Most  of  the  officials  of  the  county  and 
township  do  not  need  any  special  qualifications.  If 
they  are  honest  and  willing,  they  can  successfully 
perform  their  duties.  Frequent  changes  in  such  offices 
keep  the  officials  in  touch  with  the  people.  In  cities, 
particularly  in  large  ones,  the  duties  of  officials  are  much 
more  difficult,  and  special  training  is  needed.  The  city 
is  much  like  a  large  corporation,  and  business  methods 
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should  be  used  in  its  affairs.  Most  of  its  officials  should 
be  chosen  for  fitness  to  do  their  work,  and  should  hold 
office  as  long  as  they  give  good  service. 

At  present,,  many  officials  lose  office  after  each  elec- 
tion on  account  of  political  changes.  The  state  and 
national  politics  of  a  man  cannot  affect  his  service  as  a 
policeman,  fireman,  official  of  the  city  water  works,  or 
the  like.  In  some  cities  this  is  clearly  seen,  and  such 
officials  are  appointed  after  examinations  to  test  their 
fitness,  and  they  hold  office  so  long  as  they  give  good 
service.  Kansas  City  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Missouri  city  in  this  regard. 

Public  Opinion.  —  The  best  way  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  city  government  is  to  create  a  strong  demand 
for  it  among  the  people;  that  is,  to  arouse  public  opinion 
in  this  matter.  The  people  will  be  aroused  when  it 
is  shown  that  an  official  has  acted  dishonestly.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  their  attention  upon  matters  of  city 
government.  Most  men  are  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
and  think  they  have  no  time  for  the  city  government. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  every  citizen  owes  this  duty 
to  the  city,  a  man  should  be  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  city  because  they  are  his  own  affairs.  He  has 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  things  which  the  city 
is  doing.  He  should  know  that  impure  water  and  poor 
light,  filthy  streetsj  and  disease,  vice,  and  crime,  are  due 
in  part  to  his  neglect  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
The  city  can  be  no  better  than  its  citizens.  Cities 
which  have  succeeded  in  arousing  and  keeping  alive 
public  opinion  have  secured  good  city  government. 
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Commission  Form  of  City  Government.  —  Many 
people  believe  that  good  city  government  is  impossible 
because  the  voters  do  not  know  what  officials  are  re- 
sponsible. This  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  officials 
who  are  elected.  Where  there  are  two  houses  of  the 
city  legislature,  each  can  claim  that  the  other  is  to 
blame.  In  the  same  w^ay  the  mayor  can  blame  the 
council  or  other  elected  officials,  and  these  can  claim 
that  the  bad  government  is  the  fault  of  the  mayor  or 
some  official  other  than  themselves.  As  a  result,  in 
some  states  the  city  council  and  all  elective  officials 
have  been  abolished,  and  their  place  has  been  taken 
by  a  commission  of  a  few  men,  usually  five,  elected  by 
the  voters  of  the  city.  This  commission  has  all  the 
powers  of  the  city  council,  and  the  mayor  and  all 
officials  are  appointed  by  it.  In  addition,  each  member 
of  the  commission  looks  after  some  division  of  the 
city's  work.  As  the  commission  has  full  powers,  the 
people  can  hold  it  responsible.  A  large  number  of 
cities  in  the  United  States  have  adopted  this  system, 
and  it  appears  to  work  very  well.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  adopt  it  in  Missouri,  but  the  legislature  has 
not  as  yet  provided  for  it. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Show  how  cities  arise. 

How  do  cities  create  new  needs?  Name  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  needs.  How  do  these  needs  affect  government  in 
the  city  ?  . 

What  is  the  city  charter?  How  is  it  created?  How  does  a 
city  secm'e  a  charter? 
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"Why  are  there  different  classes  of  cities?  Name  and  explain 
the  different  classes  of  Missouri  cities. 

What  is  the  class  of  the  city  in  which  you  live  ?  When  was  its 
charter  secured  ?     What  is  its  area  ?     population  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  legislative  department  in  your  city? 
How  many  members  has  it,  and  how  are  they  chosen  ?  What  are 
some  of  the  matters  which  it  can  regulate  ? 

Who  is  the  chief  executive  of  your  city?  What  is  his  term, 
and  how  is  he  chosen?  What  are  his  chief  duties?  Explain  his 
veto  power. 

Make  a  hst  of  the  other  officials  of  your  city,  and  give  their 
term  and  compensation.     How  many  of  these  officials  are  elected  ? 

Why  do  we  have  city  courts  ?    Who  holds  the  city  court  in  your 

city? 

Why  is  city  government  growing  in  importance?  Name  some 
of  the  chief  problems  of  cities. 

What  is  a  pubhc  service  franchise  ?     Is  there  any  in  your  city  ? 

What  is  meant  by  municipal  ownership  ?  Does  it  exist  in  your 
city  ?     Give  arguments  for  and  against  municipal  ownership. 

What  reform  is  needed  in  the  civil  service  of  cities  ?     Why  ? 

How  may  public  opinion  affect  city  government?  Why  is  it 
difficult  to  keep  public  opinion  aroused?  Why  should  a  man  be 
active  in  city  affairs? 

What  is  meant  by  the  commission  form  of  city  government? 
What  is  its  chief  advantage  ? 

What  improvements  are  needed  in  your  city  and  its  government  ? 


PART    III 

STATE   GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   STATES 

Origin  of  American  States.  —  In  order  to  understand 
how  American  states  came  into  existence,  we  must 
turn  to  the  early  period  of  American  history.  A  number 
of  European  nations  made  discoveries  and  settlements 
in  America.  The  English  settlements,  or  colonies  as 
they  were  called,  were  in  North  America  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Each  colony  had  its  own  government, 
with  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  department, 
as  well  as  local  officials.  The  people  of  the  colony  had 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws,  but  in  m_ost  of  the  colonies 
the  executive  and  the  courts  were  controlled  from  Great 
Britain.  Some  of  the  laws  of  the  British  government 
were  considered  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  were  op- 
posed by  the  thirteen  colonies.  When  Great  Britain 
tried  to  enforce  these  acts,  the  colonies  sent  representa- 
tives to  a  Continental  Congress  to  decide  on  a  course 
of  action.  This  body  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  proclaiming  that  ^^  these  United  Col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
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states."  The  Revolution  which  followed  changed  the 
colonies  into  states.  When  a  government  of  the  United 
States  was  formed,  these  states  gave  up  certain  of  their 
powers  to  the  national  government.  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XVI,  dealing 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Admission  of  New  States.  —  At  first  there  were  only 
thirteen  states  in  the  American  Union.  At  this  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  national  government  owned  a  large 
amount  of  land  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  which 
was  not  included  within  any  of  the  thirteen  original 
states.  The  government  wished  to  sell  this  land 
and  urged  people  to  settle  upon  it.  As  the  population 
grew,  the  national  government  divided  the  land  into 
districts  called  territories  and  provided  a  government 
for  each  territory.  The  form  of  this  government  was 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  states,  except 
that  the  governor  and  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
national  government.  As  soon  as  the  territory  had 
a  sufficient  population  to  carry  on  a  state  government, 
it  was  admitted  by  the  national  Congress  as  a  state  into 
the  Union.  As  the  national  government  acquired 
additional  lands,  it  created  new  territories  and  admitted 
new  states.  To-day  there  are  48  states  in  the  Union. 
All  the  territories  have  been  admitted  except  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

How  Missouri  Became  a  State. ^In  1803  the  United 
States  bought  the  vast  colony  of  Louisiana  from  France. 
This  was  divided  into  two  districts,  of  which  one, 
known  as    Upper    Louisiana,   included  what    is    now 
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Missouri.  In  1804  this  district  was  given  a  territorial 
government  under  the  name  of  Louisiana.  As  the 
population  increased,  the  people  were  given  a  larger 
share  in  the  government.  In  1812  the  name  was 
changed  to  Missouri,  and  in  1820,  after  reducing  it 
in  size,  the  national  Congress  gave  the  people  of  this  ter- 
ritory the  right  to  organize  a  state  government.  This 
government  was  approved  by  the  national  government, 
and  the  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  August 
10,  1821. 

The  Forty-eight  States.  —  Of  the  48  states  in  the 
Union,  35  have  been  admitted  since  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  formed.  Most  of  these  were  admitted 
after  having  had  a  territorial  government  like  that  of 
Missouri.  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Maine,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  separated  from  other  states,  while  Texas  and 
California  were  admitted  as  states,  without  having  had 
any  previous  territorial  government. 

Rhode  Island,  with  an  area  of  1248  square  miles, 
is  the  smallest  state,  while  Texas,  the  largest,  has 
265,896  square  miles.  Missouri,  with  69,420  square 
miles,  ranks  eighteenth  in  area  among  the  48  states. 
In  1910  New  York,  with  the  highest  rank  in  population, 
had  9,113,614,  while  Nevada,  the  lowest,  had  only 
81,875.  Missouri  was  the  seventh  in  rank,  with 
3,293,335. 

The  differences  among  the  states  in  area  and  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  in  climate,  resources,  and  industries, 
have  caused  their  governments  to  differ  in  certain 
matters.     In  fundamental  features,  however,  the  gov- 
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ernment  is  the  same  in  all  the  states,  and  represents 
a  development  from  that  which  existed  in  the  colonies 
and  earliest  states.  In  all  the  states  there  is  a  separa- 
tion of  the  government  into  the  three  departments  of 
the  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary.  The  chief 
executive  in  each  state  is  a  governor  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  legislature  everywhere  consists  of  two 
houses.  In  practically  all  the  states  the  law  which 
the  judiciary  interprets  is  the  common  law,  which  had 
its  origin  in  England  and  was  brought  to  America  in  the 
colonial  period. 

SUGGESTFV^E    QUESTIONS 

Where  do  we  find  the  origin  of  American  states? 

How  did  the  colonies  become  states  ? 

How  were  new  states  created  ? 

What  was  the  original  form  of  government  in  Missouri? 

When  was  Missouri  admitted  as  a  state  ? 

Name  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union ;  the  largest  state.  Give 
the  area  of  Missouri. 

Name  the  state  with  the  smallest  population ;  with  the  largest 
population.     What  is  IMissouri's  rank  in  population? 

In  what  important  features  of  their  government  do  all  the  states 
agree  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE   STATE    CONSTITUTION 

Origin  of  the  State  Constitutions.  —  Every  American 
state  has  a  constitution,  whicli  is  a  written  document 
fixing  the  fundamental  organization  of  the  government. 
The  idea  of  a  constitution  came  from  the  written  char- 
ters which  most  of  the  colonies  had  received  from  the 
king  of  England.  These  charters  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony,  and  provided  for  its  government  and  the 
rights  of  its  inhabitants.  As  the  king  at  this  time  had 
supreme  power  in  such  matters,  the  charter  became  the 
highest  law  of  the  colony,  and  if  the  governor  or  any 
official  acted  contrary  to  this  law,  his  act  was  illegal. 
Some  of  the  colonies  were  later  forced  to  give  up  their 
charters,  but  they  were  able  to  keep  the  same  general 
form  of  government.  AVhen  the  colonies  became  inde- 
pendent states,  the  people  wished  to  have  a  written 
law  at  the  basis  of  their  governments.  In  two  of  these 
new  states,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  old 
charters  were  so  good  that  they  were  kept  with  very 
little  change.  In  the  eleven  other  states  constitutions 
were  adopted  soon  after  the  Revolution.  In  each  of 
the  35  states  which  have  been  admitted  by  Congress, 
a  similar  state  constitution  has  been  adopted. 

Nature  of  the  Constitution.  —  With  the  exception  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
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will  be  discussed  later,  the  state  constitution  is  the 
highest  law  of  the  state.  It  fixes  the  fundamental 
organization  of  the  government,  and  names  the  rights 
which  are  given  to  individuals  against  this  government. 
As  the  constitution  is  the  highest  or  supreme  law  of  the 
state,  no  official  or  department  of  the  government  can 
do  any  act  which  it  forbids.  Any  act  of  this  kind  is 
said  to  be  unconstitutional,  or  illegal.  An  unconsti- 
tutional law  is  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  constitution 
and  hence  is  no  law,  but  merely  an  illegal  attempt  to 
make  a  law.  When  the  legislature  passes  such  an 
act,  an  individual  whose  rights  are  affected  by  it  may 
take  the  matter  to  the  courts,  which  will  declare  the 
act  unconstitutional  and  void ;  that  is,  of  no  effect. 

The  early  state  constitutions  were  short  documents 
which  dealt  only  with  the  most  important  matters 
and  left  details  to  be  regulated  by  the  legislature. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  people  felt  that  other  matters 
should  be  put  into  the  constitution,  and  as  a  result 
the  documents  are  much  longer.  The  first  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  contained  about  10,000  words,  while 
the  present  constitution,  adopted  in  1875,  contains  over 
25,000  words.  Some  of  the  constitutions  of  the  newer 
states,  as  that  of  Oklahoma,  contain  about  50,000  words. 

Constitution  of  Missouri.  —  The  constitution  of 
Missouri,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  other 
states,  consists  of  fifteen  Articles  or  principal  parts, 
with  the  following  titles  :  — 

Article  I,  Boundaries.  —  This  marks  out  the  territory 
within  which  the  power  of  the  state  is  exercised. 
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Article  II,  Bill  of  Rights.  —  This  secures  rights  for 
the  individual  against  the  government.  It  includes 
those  personal  and  property  rights  which  were  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III. 

Article  III,  Distribution  of  Powers.  —  This  provides 
for  the  separation  of  the  government  into  the  three 
departments,  —  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 

Article  IV,  Legislative  Department.  —  This  provides 
for  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  legislature, 
including  the  way  in  which  laws  must  be  passed. 

Article  V,  Executive  Department.  —  The  election, 
term,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  governor  and  chief 
executive  officials. 

Article  VI,  Judicial  Department.  —  The  division 
of  judicial  power  among  different  grades  of  courts,  and 
the  organization  and  powers  of  each  grade. 

Article  VII,  Impeachments.  —  If  the  governor  or 
any  other  important  official  is  guilty  of  high  crimes  or 
misconduct,  he  may  be  impeached,  that  is,  accused  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  if  convicted  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  senate,  he  will  be  removed  from 
office. 

Article  VIII,  Suffrage  and  Elections.  —  This  deals 
with  the  subjects  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Article  IX,  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns.  —  This 
defines  the  powers  of  the  legislature  in  providing  for 
local  government. 

Article  X,  Revenue  and  Taxation.  —  This  deals  with 
the  important  subject  of  state  and  local  income,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XII. 
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Article  XI,  Education.  —  This  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIII. 

Article  XII,  Corporations.  —  This  has  to  do  with 
the  creation  and  regulation  of  corporations,  such  as 
banks  and  railroads. 

Article  XIII,  Militia.  —  The  mihtary  organization 
of  the  state. 

Article  XIV,  Miscellaneous  Provisions.  —  Forbids 
duels  and  lotteries,  and  contains  various  provisions 
regarding  officials. 

Article  XV,  Mode  of  Amending  the  Constitution. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  —  While  the  con- 
stitution deals  with  fundamental  matters,  its  rules 
cannot  remain  the  same  at  all  times.  As  the  state 
grows  in  population,  new  conditions  arise,  and  the  con- 
stitution may  prevent  the  legislature  from  making 
proper  laws  for  such  matters.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  rate  of  taxation,  add  to  the  number  of 
judges  of  a  state  court,  or  provide  for  other  needs. 
Hence  the  constitution  must  be  amended,  or  changed, 
so  as  to  permit  the  doing  of  such  things.  As  the  law 
of  the  constitution  is  the  highest  law  of  the  state,  it 
should  not  be  amended  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
laws  made  by  the  legislature. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Missouri  may 
be  proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  house  of  the 
legislature.  Then  it  is  printed  in  the  newspapers  in 
order  that  the  voters  may  understand  it.  If  the  amend- 
ment receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  it  at  a 
general  election,  it  is  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  Of  fifty-four  amendments  to  the  present  consti- 
tution which  have  been  submitted  by  the  legislature, 
twenty-one  have  been  adopted  by  the  voters.  Another 
method  of  amending  the  constitution,  known  as  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  was  adopted  in  1908,  and 
will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter  (page  88). 

Revision  of  the  Constitution.  —  In  the  course  of  time 
the  constitution  as  a  whole  or  in  many  of  its  parts  may 
not  suit  the  new  conditions  in  a  state.  In  such  a  case 
there  must  be  a  revision;  that  is,  such  a  general  change 
of  all  the  articles  as  will  amount  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  constitution.  In  order  to  revise  the  constitution, 
there  must  be  a  constitutional  convention,  a  body  of 
men  chosen  by  the  voters  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
legislature  thinks  a  revision  is  needed,  it  has  the  people 
vote  upon  the  question  of  holding  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. If  a  majority  vote  in  favor,  the  members 
are  elected  by  the  voters,  two  being  chosen  from  each 
senatorial  district  (page  80),  or  sixty-eight  in  all. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  the  first  constitution  of 
Missouri  was  adopted  in  1820.  Three  other  constitu- 
tional conventions  have  adopted  constitutions  since 
that  time  —  in  1845,  1865,  and  1875.  As  the  consti- 
tution of  1845  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
when  submitted  to  the  people,  it  did  not  become  law. 
When  the  constitution  of  1820  was  adopted,  the  law 
did  not  require  it  to  be  approved  by  the  voters.  Begin- 
ning with  1845,  however,  it  has  been  the  rule  in  Mis- 
souri, as  in  most  other  states,  that  the  constitution, 
after  being  revised  by  the  constitutional  convention, 
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must  be  ratified,  or  approved,  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters. 

The  present  constitution  of  Missouri  was  adopted 
about  forty  years  ago.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  state  since  that  time,  and  the  old  consti- 
tution does  not  satisfy  the  new  needs.  The  many 
amendments  submitted  prove  that  this  is  true,  and 
show  that  a  revision  is  necessary. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  was  the  colonial  charter,  and  how  was  it  granted?  How 
did  it  influence  the  adoption  of  state  constitutions  ? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  state  constitution  to  the  state  govr 
ernment?     What  is  its  relation  to  individuals? 

What  is  meant  by  an  unconstitutional  law?  How  is  a  law 
declared  unconstitutional  ? 

How  do  present  constitutions  differ  from  the  early  constitu- 
tions?    Why  has  this  change  taken  place? 

Name  some  of  the  important  articles  in  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tion. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  ?  How  may  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  be  amended?  How  many  amendments 
were  voted  on  at  the  last  election  ? 

How  does  revision  differ  from  amendment  of  the  constitution? 
How  may  the  constitution  of  Missouri  be  revised  ? 

When  was  the  present  constitution  of  Missouri  adopted? 
How  many  amendments  have  been  adopted? 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    STATE   LEGISLATURE 

The  Two  Houses.  —  As  'we  have  seen,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  is  divided  into  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  departments.  The  legislative  depart- 
ment in  Missouri  is  called  the  general  assembly,  and,  as 
in  all  other  states,  is  composed  of  two  houses.  These 
houses  are  known  as  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

Time  and  Place  of  Sessions.  —  The  general  assembly 
meets  at  Jefferson  City,  which  is  the  state  capital,  or 
seat  of  government,  at  which  the  governor  and  other 
state  officials  have  their  offices.  These  offices  and  the 
meeting-places  of  the  legislative  houses  are  in  the 
capital,  or  principal  public  building  of  the  state.  In 
1911  the  capitol  of  Missouri  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  a  new  one  to  cost  $3,500,000  is  now  being  con- 
structed. 

A  regular  session  or  meeting  of  the  legislature  is 
held  once  in  every  two  years,  the  session  beginning  on 
the  Wednesday  after  New  Year's  in  odd-numbered  3^ears. 
The  governor  may  call  extra  sessions  at  other  times  for 
such  matters  as  he  may  wish  the  legislature  to  consider. 
The  two  houses  must  agree  in  order  to  fix  the  date  for 
adjournment,  or  the  close  of  the  session. 

78 
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Pay  of  Members.  —  The  rule  regarding  payment  of 
members  affects  the  time  for  adjournment.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  members  of  each  house  shall 
receive  five  dollars  a  day  for  the  first  seventy  days  of 
each  session,  and  only  one  dollar  a  day  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session.^  This  rule  is  intended  to  prevent  a  long 
session,  and  as  a  result  the  legislature  adjourns  soon 
after  the  session  has  lasted  seventy  days.  Each  member 
receives  mileage,  that  is,  a  sum  of  money  for  traveling 
expenses,  which  depends  upon  the  distance  from  his 
home  to  Jefferson  City,  and  thirty  dollars  for  station- 
ery, etc. 

House  of  Representatives.  —  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  voters 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  As  all  parts  of  the  state  should 
be  represented,  it  is  the  rule  that  the  voters  of  each 
county  shall  elect  at  least  one  member.  Counties 
with  a  large  population  should  have  more  representa- 
tion than  a  small  county.  The  constitution  provides 
for  this  by  fixing  a  ratio  of  representation.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  state  is  divided  by  200  to  get  this  ratio. 
Counties  are  given  representatives  according  to  the 
number  of  ratios  contained  in  their  population,  as 
follows :  — 

For  two  and  one  half  ratios,  two  representatives. 

For  four  ratios,  three  representatives. 

For  six  ratios,  four  representatives. 

For  eight  and  one  half  ratios,  five  representatives. 

1  In  revising  sessions  the  time  during  which  members  receive  five  dollars 
a  day  is  120  days.     See  page  86.  ' 
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Each  county  having  more  than  eight  and  one  half 
ratios  is  given  another  representative  for  each  addi- 
tional two  and  one  half  ratios. 

The  rule  of  representation  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  smaller  counties.  Thus  109  counties  have  each 
one  representative,  though  their  population  varies  from 
5504  in  Carter  county  to  35,738  in  St.  Francois  county. 
Of  the  remaining  counties,  ^Greene  and  St.  Louis  have 
each  2  representatives  ;  Jaspe'r,  3  ;  Buchanan,  4  ;  Jack- 
son, 6 ;  while  St.  Louis  city  has  16  representatives, 
making  a  total  of  142  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.^ The  division  among  the  counties  is  changed 
every  ten  years,  after  the  national  census,  or  counting 
of  the  population,  has  been  made.  A  county  is  divided 
into  as  many  districts  as  it  has  representatives,  and 
each  district  elects  one  member.  St.  Louis  city  is 
divided  into  six  districts,  four  of  which  elect  3  repre- 
sentatives each  and  two  elect  2  each. 

Senate.  —  The  senate  is  a  much  smaller  body  than 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  constitution  requires 
the  legislature  to  divide  the  state  into  34  senatorial 
districts,  each  of  which  elects  one  senator.  This 
division,  or  apportionment,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  be  changed 
every  ten  years,  after  the  national  census.  If  the  legis- 
lature fails  to  make  this  division,  the  districts  are 
arranged  by  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and 
attorney-general.     The  constitution  provides  that  the 

1  Under  the  new  apportionment,  which  will  be  based  upon  the  census  of 
1910,  Buchanan  county  will  lose  one  representative,  while  St.  Louis  county 
will  gain  one,  and  Jackson  county  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  will  each  gain 
two,  making  the  total  146. 
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senatorial  districts  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  in  popula- 
tion as  may  be  possible.  This  rule  may  be  evaded  by 
what  is  known  as  a  gerrymander,  the  districts  being 
laid  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  one  political  party 
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Senatorial  Districts. 
Adapted  from  Official  Manual,  State  of  Missouri,  1909-1910. 

an  undue  advantage  over  another.  Where  a  district 
includes  two  or  more  counties,  they  must  be  contigu- 
ous; that  is,  adjoining  one  another.  As  a  rule  no  county 
can  be  divided  so  as  to  have  a  part  in  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. If  a  county  is  large  enough  to  have  two  or 
more  senators,  it  must  be  divided  into  as  many  dis- 
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tricts  as  it  has  senators,  each  district  electing  one  sena- 
tor. Buchanan  and  Jasper  counties  have  each  one  sen- 
ator, Jackson  county  has  two,  and  St.  Louis  city  six.^ 

Qualifications  of  Members.  —  Not  every  person  can 
be  elected  a  senator  or  representative.  As  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  shall  be  old  enough  to  act  with  judgment, 
the  constitution  provides  that  a  representative  must 
be  at  least  24  and  a  senator  at  least  30  years  of  age. 
It  is  also  important  that  a  member  of  the  legislature 
shall  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  district  which  he 
represents.  Hence  no  one  can  be  a  member  of  either 
house  unless  he  has  resided  for  one  year  within  the 
county  or  district  from  which  he  has  been  elected,  and 
has  paid  state  and  county  taxes  during  such  period. 
He  must  also  be  a  citizen  and  a  voter.  Finally,  in  order 
to  keep  the  legislature  separate  from  other  depart- 
ments, it  is  the  rule  that  no  national,  state,  or  local 
official  who  receives  a  salary  or  pay  of  any  kind  can  be 
a  member  of  either  house  of  the  legislature.^ 

Officials  of  the  Houses.  —  Each  house,  like  a  debating 
club  or  public  meeting,  must  have  officials  to  control 
the  carrying  on  of  its  business.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  acts  as  president  of  the  senate,  but 
the  house  of  representatives  elects  its  presiding  officer, 
who  is  called  the  speaker.  Each  house  elects  all  of  its 
other  officials,  including  a  president  and  a  speaker  pro 
tempore ;  that  is,  one  who  presides  for  the  time  when  the 

1  Under  the  new  apportionment,  which  will  be  based  upon  the  census  of 
1910,  the  city  of  St,  Louis  will  gain  one  senator. 

2  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  militia,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  notaries  public. 
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president  or  the  speaker  is  absent.  The  other  officials 
are  a  secretary,  or  chief  clerk,  chaplain,  doorkeeper, 
sergeant-at-arms,  and  assistants  and  clerks. 

Committees.  —  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  making 
laws.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  such  matters,  and 
if  every  measure  is  not  carefully  examined,  bad  laws 
may  be  made.  So  many  bills  are  brought  before 
the  legislature  that  each  cannot  be  given  this  care  by 
all  members.  Hence  in  each  house  thej^  are  sent  to 
committees,  which  consist  of  a  small  number  of  mem- 
bers. There  are  a  large  number  of  committees,  each 
of  which  has  sent  to  it  all  matters  dealing  with  a  certain 
subject,  from  which  the  committee  derives  its  name. 
Thus  there  are  committees  on  banks,  education,  agri- 
culture, appropriations,  etc. 

The  committee  holds  meetings  to  which  people  may 
come  to  argue  in  favor  of  or  against  certain  measures 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee, after  discussing  the  measures,  makes  a  report 
to  its  house.  The  report  may  recommend  that  the 
measure  be  made  a  law,  or  may  advise  its  rejection. 
The  majority  of  a  committee  belong  to  the  political 
party  which  has  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  house. 
Hence  the  report  of  a  committee  has  great  influence 
upon  the  majority,  and  is  usually  adopted. 

Quorum.  —  Neither  house  can  consider  any  measure 
or  do  any  business  unless  there  is  present  a  quorum, 
or  a  certain  number  of  members  fixed  for  this  purpose. 
As  it  is  important  that  a  small  number  should  not  be 
permitted  to  make  laws,  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
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fixes  the  quorum  at  a  majority  of  the  members.  A 
smaller  number,  however,  can  take  steps  to  compel 
absent  members  to  attend. 

How  Laws  are  Made.  —  Any  member  of  either  house 
can  prepare  and  introduce,  or  submit,  a  bill;  that  is,  a 
measure  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  law.  Any 
citizen  or  society  may  prepare  a  bill,  and  can  usually 
get  a  member  to  introduce  ^it.  The  bill  is  printed  so 
that  members  may  read  it,  and  is  sent  to  its  proper 
committee.  The  house  cannot  consider  the  bill  until 
the  committee  sends  it  back  with  its  report.  In  order 
to  prevent  haste  in  making  laws,  each  bill  must  come 
before  the  house  on  three  different  days  before  being 
passed.  The  bill  is  debated,  and  amendments  may  be 
made  to  it. 

After  the  debate  has  been  finished,  the  house  votes 
upon  the  bill,  and  if  it  receives  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  the  house,  it  is  passed.  It  then 
goes  to  the  other  house,  where  it  must  go  through  simi- 
lar proceedings.  If  the  bill  is  amended  in  the  second 
house,  it  must  go  back  to  the  first  house,  which  may 
accept  or  reject  the  amendment.  If  the  first  house 
rejects  it,  the  bill  is  generally  sent  to  a  conference 
committee  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  each  house. 
If  this  committee  agrees  upon  the  measure  or  a  com- 
promise, its  report  is  usually  accepted  and  the  bill 
passed  by  both  houses. 

The  Veto.  —  A  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
must  go  through  another  stage  before  it  becomes  a 
law.     It  is  sent  to  the  governor  for  his  approval.     If 
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he  signs  it  within  ten  days  after  he  has  received  it, 
or  within  thirty  days,  if  the  legislature  has  adjourned 
before  the  end  of  the  ten-day  period,  the  bill  becomes 
a  law.  If  the  governor  does  not  approve  the  bill, 
it  is  his  duty  to  veto  it,  sending  it  back  to  the  legis- 
lature with  his  reasons  for  the  veto.  In  the  case  of 
appropriation  bills  the  governor  may  veto  particular 
items  while  approving  the  other  parts  of  the  bill.  A 
bill  which  has  been  vetoed  may  be  made  a  law  if  the 
legislature  passes  it  over  the  governor's  veto  by  the 
votes  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  house. 
If  the  governor  neither  signs  nor  vetoes  a  bill  within 
the  ten-day  period,  the  legislature  may  declare  such  bill 
a  law  without  the  signature  of  the  governor. 

Lobbying.  —  Persons  who  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed 
to  certain  bills  ma}'  interview  committees  and  members, 
and  submit  facts  and  arguments  regarding  the  bills. 
This  is  called  lobbying,  and  is  not  evil,  but  of  benefit, 
as  the  legislature  needs  such  information.  In  some 
cases,  however,  corporations  employ  lawyers  and  other 
persons  to  argue  for  them.  This  may  be  proper  if  it 
is  known  that  a  lawyer  is  employed  to  argue  the  matter 
for  a  corporation.  Hence  the  law  requires  such  a  man 
to  make  a  written  statement  regarding  this  matter 
and  file  it  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Some 
lobbyists  try  to  get  votes  for  or  against  a  bill  by  im- 
proper methods,  such  as  paying  or  promising  money, 
and  other  kinds  of  bribery.  This  is  a  crime  against 
the  people,  and  the  briber  is  as  guilty  as  the  one  who 
takes  the  bribe. 
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When  Laws  take  Effect.  —  It  is  a  rule  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  excuses  no  one,  which  means  that  a  man  who 
acts  illegally  cannot  claim  that  he  did  not  know  what 
the  law  was.  The  state,  however,  should  make  it  easy 
for  the  people  to  know  the  law.  Hence  laws  passed 
by  the  general  assembly,  statutes,  as  they  are  called, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature.  Some  statutes  are 
passed  to  provide  for  an  immediate  need.  In  such  cases, 
if  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  agree,  the 
law  may  take  effect  as  soon  as  signed  by  the  governor. 

The  state  provides  also  for  the  publication  of  the  laws, 
and  the  ninety-day  period  gives  time  for  this  to  be  done 
before  the  laws  go  into  effect.  All  statutes  passed 
by  the  general  assembly  are  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  prepares  them  for  publication  in  a  bound 
volume,  copies  of  which  are  sent  to  all  state  and  county 
officials  and  to  public  libraries.  Any  person  can  buy 
a  copy  for  fifty  cents. 

Revised  Statutes.  —  Each  general  assembly  passes 
a  large  number  of  statutes,  some  of  which  are  new  law^s, 
while  others  amend  or  repeal,  that  is,  abolish,  old  laws. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  the  law  on  any  sub- 
ject if  one  needed  to  look  through  all  the  volumes  of 
statutes  passed  by  the  different  general  assemblies. 
Hence  the  constitution  directs  that  the  general  assembly 
shall  provide  for  a  revision  of  the  statutes  at  the  end 
of  every  ten  years.  The  session  of  the  legislature  held 
before  such  revision  is  known  as  a  revising  session. 
Many  statutes  are  revised  at  this  session.     A  revising 
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commission,  consisting  of  a  number  of  lawyers,  is  then 
appointed.  These  men  prepare  the  statutes  for  pub- 
lication, leaving  out  all  repealed  laws.  The  latest 
Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  which  were  published  in 
1909,  make  up  three  large  volumes  containing  in  all 
more  than  4200  pages. 

Powers  of  the  Legislature.  —  The  general  assembly, 
as  the  lawmaking  body,  has  the  power  to  legislate  on 
any  subject  over  which  the  state  has  control.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  such  matters,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  following :  taxation;  appropriation 
of  money ;  punishment  of  crimes,  such  as  murder, 
burglary,  bribery,  etc. ;  contracts ;  rights  in  property, 
such  as  renting  of  a  house  or  sale  of  land ;  marriage 
and  divorce;  wills  and  inheritance;  public  education, 
health,  and  charity ;  regulation  of  saloons,  hotels,  and 
theaters ;  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other 
public  service  corporations ;  banks,  insurance,  and 
other  business  corporations  ;  matters  relating  to  labor, 
mines,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  etc. ;  good  roads ; 
militia ;  organization  and  power  of  counties,  town- 
ships, cities,  and  villages. 

Limitation  upon  Legislative  Power.  —  Certain  mat- 
ters are  prohibited  to  the  state  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  ^  The  power  of  the  state  legislature 
is  limited  as  to  these  matters.  In  addition,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  contains  restrictions  upon  the  legis- 
lature. At  first  these  restrictions  were  very  few  in 
number;    but  for  various  reasons  the  people  lost  con- 

1  See  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  10  ;  Amendments,  Article  XIV,  XV. 
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fidence  in  the  legislature,  and  placed  more  restrictions 
upon  it  in  the  state  constitution.  In  the  present  consti- 
tution the  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited  or  pro- 
hibited regarding  a  large  number  of  matters.  The  most 
important  have  to  do  with  its  power  to  levy  taxes, 
borrow  money,  and  pass  special  laws.^ 

Initiative  and  Referendum.  —  In  1908,  the  power 
of  the  legislature  was  still  further  reduced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  referendum  is 
similar  to  the  plan  of  having  the  people  ratify  consti- 
tutional amendments,  but  it  applies  to  ordinary  stat- 
utes passed  by  the  legislature.  If  a  number  of  people 
do  not  approve  such  a  statute,  they  can  have  it  referred 
to  the  voters  by  means  of  a  petition  signed  by  5 
per  cent  of  the  voters  in  each  of  two  thirds  of  the 
congressional  districts  of  the  state.  This  means  about 
30,000  signatures.  It  is  of  course  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  get  these  signatures.  The  petition  must  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  during  the  ninety-day 
period  after  the  legislature  adjourns.  If  petitions  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  signatures  are  filed,  the  law  does 
not  go  into  effect,  but  is  submitted  to  the  voters  at 
the  next  general  election. ^  If  a  majority  do  not  vote 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  it  will  not  become  a  law. 
The  referendum  has  not  as  yet  (1912)  been  used  in 
Missouri. 

*  See  Constitution  of  Missouri,  Article  IV,  Sections  43-56. 
2  Certain  laws  relating  to  public  peace,   health,   and  safety,   and  some 
appropriations,  are  not  subject  to  the  referendum. 
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The  initiative  is  a  new  method  of  legislation  in  Amer- 
ica, though  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  Switzer- 
land. It  provides  for  the  making  of  laws  by  the  people 
without  using  the  legislature.  In  Missouri  the  same 
number  of  voters  needed  to  secure  the  referendum  can 
submit  by  petition  any  measure  which  they  wish  to 
make  a  law.  This  measure  must  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  at  least  four  months  before  the  gen- 
eral election  at  which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 
If  a  majority  vote  in  its  favor,  it  will  become  a  law. 
The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  the  initiative. 
Two  measures  were  submitted  by  the  initiative  at  the 
general  election  in  1910,  but  both  were  rejected  by  the 
voters. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  twelve  states  and  is  being  urged  in  many  more.  The 
chief  argument  against  it  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  voters.  In  most  states  the  vote  on  such 
measures  is  only  half  of  that  cast  for  the  election  of 
officials  at  the  same  election,  and  in  others  it  is  as 
low  as  one  fifth.  The  plan  has  been  in  use  in  Oregon  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  in  that  state  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  voters  vote  on  the  measures  submitted. 
One  reason  why  people  do  not  vote  is  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  measure.  In  Oregon  a  copy  of  the 
measures,  with  arguments  for  and  against,  is  sent  to 
each  voter  in  the  state.  This  should  be  done  wherever 
the  plan  is  used.  If  the  people  are  to  legislate  di- 
rectl}^  they  should  thoroughly  understand  the  measures 
submitted  to  them. 
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Suggestive  Questions 

What  is  the  name  of  the  Missouri  legislature  ?  Give  the  names 
of  its  two  houses. 

When  and.  where  does  it  hold  its  sessions  ?  How  far  is  it  from 
your  home  to  the  state  capital  ? 

Explain  the  pay  of  members  of  the  legislature.     What  is  mileage  ? 

What  are  the  terms  of  senators  and  representatives  ? 

Explain  the  method  of  representation  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. Compare  this  with  the  method  of  representation  in  the 
senate.  What  is  the  rule  if  a  county  has  less  than  one  ratio  of 
representation  ? 

Give  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Has  your  county  more  than  one  meml^er  ?     Give  name  or  names. 

Give  the  number  of  members  of  the  state  senate.  How  are 
senatorial  districts  formed?  In  what  senatorial  district  do  you 
live  ?     Who  is  your  senator  ? 

Explain  the  qualifications  of  senators  and  representatives. 

Name  the  chief  officials  of  each  house.  Explain  the  committee 
system  and  show  why  the  action  of  committees  is  so  important. 

What  is  meant  by  a  quorum  ?  What  number  makes  a  quorum 
in  the  Missouri  legislature  ? 

What  is  a  bill?  How  is  it  prepared  and  introduced?  What 
m.ust  be  done  with  the  bill  before  it  can  be  passed  ?  What  vote  is 
required  to  pass  it  ? 

What  must  be  done  after  a  bill  has  passed  both  houses  ?  What 
is  the  veto  ?     How  may  a  bill  be  passed  over  the  veto  ? 

If  the  legislature  is  in  session,  ask  your  senator  or  representative 
to  send  you  copies  of  some  important  bills. 

Explain  lobbying.     How  is  it  regulated  in  ]\'Iissouri  ? 

When  do  laws  take  effect  ?  How  are  the  people  informed  regard- 
ing the  laws  which  have  l^een  passed  ?   What  are  the  revised  statutes  ? 

Explain  the  general  powers  of  the  legislature.  How  is  it  limited 
b}''  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Why  has  the  legislature  been  restricted  by  the  constitution  of 
Missouri  ?     What  are  the  most  important  of  these  restrictions  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  referendum?  What  is  the  initiative? 
What  are  the  chief  arguments  for  and  against  the  initiative  and 
referendum  ? 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   STATE   EXECUTIVE 

Importance  of  the  Executive.  —  A  law  which  has 
been  made  by  the  legislature  will  not  amount  to  any- 
thing unless  it  is  carried  into  execution;  that  is,  enforced. 
As  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  laws  of  the  state  are 
executed  by  the  local  assessors,  collectors,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  sheriffs,  policemen,  and  other  county,  city, 
and  town  officials.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
state  laws  cannot  be  turned  over  to  local  officials. 
Some  matters  lead  to  an  expenditure  of  money  which 
is  too  large  for  any  city  or  county.  Thus  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  a  university,  and  normal  schools  are  not 
usually  managed  by  local  officials.  In  other  cases  the 
measure  may  be  one  which  should  be  managed,  or 
administered,  in  the  same  way  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 
Thus  most  laws  regarding  banks,  insurance  companies, 
railroads,  etc.,  are  generally  administered  by  state 
officials.  Even  where  local  officials  execute  state  laws, 
their  acts  in  some  cases  are  supervised,  or  looked 
after,  by  state  officials.  Thus  we  have  a  state  super- 
intendent of  pubfic  schools,  who  looks  after  the  admin- 
istration by  local  school  officials  of  some  of  the  laws 
relating  to  public  education.  Hence  there  are  a  large 
number   of   state   officials  who   administer   the   affairs 
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of  the  state  government,  execute  some  of  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  supervise  the  acts  of  local  officials. 

The  Governor.  —  In  every  state  the  governor  is 
the  chief  executive  official.  In  Missouri  he  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  cannot  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  at  the  end  of  his  term.  No 
one  can  be  governor  unless  he  is  at  least  35  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  ten 
years,  and  has  lived  in  Missouri  for  seven  years  before 
his  election.  The  governor  is  paid  a  salary  of  $5000 
a  year,  and  is  given  a  furnished  residence  at  the  capital. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor.  —  Most  states  have  a 
lieutenant  governor,  who  is  to  act  in  place  of  the 
governor  w^henever  he  leaves  the  state,  or  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  on  account  of  death,  removal,  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  governor.  In  Missouri  the  lieutenant 
governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  governor, 
holds  for  the  same  term,  and  must  have  the  same  quali- 
fications. We  have  seen  that  he  is  president  of  the 
state  senate.  When  the  legislature  is  not  in  session 
he  does  not  have  any  duties  to  perforin  except  when  he 
acts  as  governor.  He  is  paid  a.  salary  of  $1000  a  year 
and  receives  $7  a  day  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor,  the  president  pro  tempore  acts 
as  governor.  If  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  president 
pro  tempore,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
will  act  as  governor. 

The  Governor's  Legislative  Powers.  —  As  we  have 
seen  in  studying   the   state   legislature,  the   governor 
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has  important  powers  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  laws.  He  may  call  the  legislature  in  extra  session 
to  act  on  matters  which  he  thinks  are  important,  and 
he  may  veto  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses.  In 
addition,  the  governor  is  required  to  send  to  each  gen- 
eral assembly  a  message  in  which  he  gives  information 
about  the  state  and  its  needs.  He  may  also  send  in 
special  recommendations  on  any  subject  at  any  time 
during  the  session.  The  governor  is  usually  a  leader 
of  the  political  party  which  has  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  general  assembly.  Hence  any  bill 
which  he  recommends  has  a  good  chance  to  be  made  a 
law.  On  this  account,  also,  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
get  a  vote  large  enough  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  governor's 
veto. 

The  Judicial  Powers  of  the  Governor.  —  The  gov- 
ernor is  also  given  powers  of  a  judicial  nature.  When 
a  man  is  found  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  courts  must  order 
the  punishment  fixed  by  law.  There  may  be  special 
reasons,  however,  why  this  punishment  should  not  be 
carried  out  as  fixed.  The  criminal  may  be  ill,  or  his 
behavior  in  prison  may  have  been  very  good.  The 
state  does  not  wish  to  punish,  but  to  reform.  Hence 
the  governor  has  been  intrusted  with  the  power  to 
grant  a  reprieve,  that  is,  a  postponement  of  the  punish- 
ment, or  a  commutation,  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
the  punishment,  or  a  pardon,  which  does  away  entirely 
with  the  punishment  and  sets  the  prisoner  free.  The 
governor  may  grant  a  pardon  to  a  person  on  condition 
that  he  will  behave  himself  and  not  commit  any  other 
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crime.  This  is  called  a  parole,  which  means  that  the 
person  has  given  his  word  or  promise  of  good  behavior. 
Many  prisoners  who  have  been  released  on  parole  have 
reformed  and  become  good  and  useful  citizens. 

So  many  petitions  for  pardon  are  presented  to  the 
governor  that  he  cannot  examine  ail  with  the  necessary 
care.  He  appoints  a  pardon  attorney^  to  whom  he  refers 
such  petitions  and  who  exan^ines  and  reports  upon  these 
matters  to  the  governor.  The  governor  must  report 
all  pardons,  reprieves,  and  commutations  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  state  his  reasons  for  granting  them. 

The  Governor's  Executive  Powers.  —  The  principal 
duties  of  the  governor  have  to  do  with  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  state.  He  is  the  chief  executive  of 
the  state,  and  as  such  represents  the  state  in  its  relations 
with  other  states  and  with  the  national  government. 
Thus  if  a  criminal  from  Illinois  comes  into  Missouri, 
the  governor  will  order  that  he  be  given  up  to  the  offi- 
cers from  Illinois.  The  governor  is  commander  in 
chief  of  the  state  militia,  and  can  send  its  soldiers  to 
any  part  of  the  state  to  keep  order  and  execute  the  laws. 
In  certain  cases  he  can  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  national  soldiers  into  the  state 
to  assist  in  keeping  order. 

The  general  duty  of  the  governor  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  compels  him  to  look  after  the 
local  officials  when  they  are  executing  state  laws.  He 
cannot  as  a  rule  interfere  with  such  officials,  but  in 
certain  cases  where  they  can  not  or  will  not  execute 
the  laws  the  governor  may  act.     In  the  same  way  he 
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can  issue  orders  to  some  of  the  state  officials  regarding 
such  matters.  Most  of  the  state  officials  who  are  not 
elected  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  in  many 
cases  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  senate. 
He  appoints  in  case  of  vacancies  in  most  state  and 
county  offices.  As  a  rule  the  governor  cannot  remove 
officers,  but  in  some  cases  where  it  is  important  for  the 
governor  to  control  the  acts  of  the  official,  he  is  given 
the  power  of  removal.  The  governor  issues  commissions 
to  state  and  county  officials.  A  commission  is  a  docu- 
ment showing  the  official's  right  to  hold  his  office. 

The  governor  is  a  member  of  the  following  important 
boards,  w4th  various  administrative  duties :  board  of 
agriculture,  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  board 
of  education,  board  of  equalization,  board  of  fund  com- 
missioners, bureau  of  geology  and  mines,  board  of  horti- 
culture, and  board  of  permanent  seat  of  government. 
He  appoints  the  members  of  some  of  these  boards,  and 
is  usually  able  to  influence  their  acts.  The  governor 
appoints  a  secretary  to  the  governor,  who  helps  him  in 
attending  to  his  many  duties. 

Other  Executive  Officials.  —  In  addition  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant  governor,  the  constitution  names 
the  secretary  of  state,  state  auditor,  state  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools 
as  officials  of  the  executive  department.  Each  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  be  reelected, 
except  the  treasurer,  who,  hke  the  governor,  cannot  be 
elected  for  two  terms  in  succession.  No  one  can  be 
elected  to  any  of  these  offices  unless  he  is  at  least  25 
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years  of  age,  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  Uved  in  Missouri  for  five  years  before  his  election. 
Each  of  these  officers  receives  a  salary  of  $3000  a  year. 
Many  other  officials  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
legislature,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  except  three 
railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  who  are  elected 
by.  the  people  of  the  state  for  terms  of  six  years,  one 
being  elected  every  two  years. 

These  officials  deal  with  many  different  affairs  of 
the  state's  business.  While  each  official  is  usually 
separate  from  and  independent  of  any  other  official, 
the  duties  of  some  are  of  the  same  general  kind.  Hence 
instead  of  naming  each  of  the  separate  officials  it  will 
be  better  to  group  them  all  under  a  few^  classes  or  de- 
partments according  to  their  powers  and  duties.  The 
state  auditor  and  state  treasurer  have  duties  relating 
to  the  state's  money,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  Chapter 
XII,  dealing  with  Revenue  and  Expenditures.  The 
attorney-general  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  state  and 
represents  it  before  the  higher  courts.  His  duties  will 
be  considered  in  Chapter  XV,  dealing  with  the  State 
Judiciar}^  The  state  superintendent  of  schools  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIII,  on  Public  Education. 

Department  of  State.  —  The  secretary  of  state  is  the 
only  official  of  this  department,  though  he  has  a  number 
of  clerks  to  help  him  in  performing  his  duties.  The 
most  important  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  that 
of  keeping  the  journals  and  other  official  documents 
of  the  general  assembly.  He  also  keeps  a  record  of 
the  official  acts  of  the  governor.     The  great  seal  of 
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the  state,  which  is  used  on  all  commissions  issued  to 
officers  and  on  other  official  documents,  is  kept  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  can  see  the 
official  records  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  state. 
From  these  records  the  secretary  of  state  publishes  the 
laws  and  journals  of  the  general  assembly,  which  he 
distributes  among  state  and  local  officials  and  to  others 
as  provided  by  law.  All  nominations  for  state  offices 
are  filed  in  his  office.  Reports  of  all  elections  are  sent 
to  him,  and  he  keeps  a  record  of  the  name  and  term  of 
office  of  all  state  and  local  officials.  He  publishes  this 
and  other  valuable  information  in  the  Official  Manual 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  usually  called  the  "  Blue 
Book,"  which  is  issued  once  in  every  two  years. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  other  important  duties 
besides  that  of  keeping  documents  and  records.  All 
corporations  which  are  given  charters,  that  is,  the  right 
to  do  business  in  the  state,  must  receive  their  certifi- 
cates of  incorporation  from  his  office.  He  has  duties 
in  connection  with  the  law  regulating  automobiles. 
All  automobiles,  as  well  as  chauffeurs,  must  be  registered 
in  his  office.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  state  in  matters 
relating  to  land  granted  to  it  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. He  has  important  duties  to  perform  as. a  mem- 
ber of  the  following  boards:  board  of  equalization, 
board  of  permanent  seat  of  government,  and  public 
printing  commission. 

Military  Department.  —  The  military  department  of 
the  state  includes  two  classes,  —  the  militia  and  the 
naval   reserve.     Each   exists   for   two   purposes;   first, 
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to  help  the  poUce  and  sheriffs  when  they  are  unable  to 
keep  peace  and  order;  and  second,  to  assist  the  national 
government  in  case  of  war.  The  governor  is  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  administers  affairs  through  the 
adjutant  general,  appointed  by  him.  The  militia  is 
known  as  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri.  If  neces- 
sary, as  in  time  of  war,  all  male  citizens  between  18 
and  45  years  of  age  are  liable  to  service  in  the  militia. 
In  time  of  peace,  however,  no  'one  is  compelled  to  serve, 
and  the  militia  is  made  up  of  those  who  wish  to  join. 
In  1912  the  national  guard  consisted  of  2934  enlisted 
men  and  278  officers.  Fifty-seven  companies  of  in- 
fantry, located  in  different  cities  of  the  state,  are  organ- 
ized in  one  brigade  of  five  regiments.  There  are  also 
small  organizations  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  signal 
corps.  The  corps  of  cadets  of  the  Missouri  State 
Military  School  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  cer- 
tain military  academies  in  the  state  are  recognized  as 
posts  of  the  state  militia.  The  Missouri  Naval  Reserve 
includes  only  one  division,  containing  only  a  small 
number  of  seamen  and  officers. 

Labor  and  Commerce.  —  The  state  has  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  laborers,  including  women  and 
children,  and  laws  have  been  passed  to  improve  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  and  to  restrict  child 
labor.  There  is  a  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  who 
collects  and  publishes  information  about  such  con- 
ditions. In  each  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  state 
there  is  a  free  employment  bureau  to  assist  laborers 
in  getting  work.     A  state  factory  inspector,  who  has  a 
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number  of  assistants,  enforces  the  laws  regarding  labor 
in  factories,  stores,  etc.  Five  mine  inspectors  do  the 
same  for  laws  relating  to  labor  in  mines.  A  hoard  of 
mediation  and  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  members, 
i Investigates  disputes  between  employers  and  laborers 
and  tries  to  settle  them. 

Railroads  have  done  much  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  state.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  laws  to 
prevent  the  railroads  from  charging  too  much  for  freight 
or  passengers.  The  safety  of  passengers  as  well  as  of 
railroad  employees  must  also  be  secured.  The  hoard  of 
railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners  administers  laws 
for  these  purposes,  and  also  those  laws  relating  to  the 
inspection  and  weighing  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
and  hay.  A  hoard  of  immigration  of  three  members  is 
to  advertise  the  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  in  people 
from  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 

Control  over  Insurance  and  Other  Corporations.  — 
People  who  are  obliged  to  trust  their  money  to  large 
corporations  for  any  purpose  are  not  able  in  many  cases 
to  look  after  its  safety.  Hence  the  state  makes  laws 
to  govern  such  corporations,  and  has  a  number  of  officials 
to  enforce  them.  The  superintendent  of  the  insurance 
department  administers  the  law  regarding  insurance  com- 
panies. Some  insurance  companies  insure  property ; 
that  is,  they  charge  a  premium,  or  fee,  and  agree  to  pay 
the  owner  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  case  his  prop- 
erty is  destroyed  in  a  fire  or  a  windstorm.  Other 
insurance  companies  insure  a  man  against  accidents, 
or  insure  his  life,  agreeing  in  case  of  his  death  to  pay 
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a  certain  amount  of  money  to  his  widow,  children,  or 
other  persons  named  by  him.  The  superintendent  of 
insurance  examines  all  such  companies  and  grants 
licenses,  or  permits  to  do  business,  to  those  which  he 
finds  to  be  safe  for  the  people  to  deal  with.  No  com- 
pany can  do  business  without  a  license,  and  the  super- 
intendent can  take  away  a  license  at  any  time. 

State  banks  and  trust  conjpanies  in  which  people 
deposit  their  money  for  interest  or  security  do  business 
under  similar  laws.  A  hank  conunissioner ,  who  has  a 
number  of  examiners  to  assist  him,  administers  these 
laws.  Banks  and  trust  companies  make  reports  to 
the  bank  commissioner,  and  are  examined  at  least  once 
in  each  year.  The  bank  commissioner  may  order  a 
bank  closed  when  an  examination  shows  that  it  is 
in  a  bad  condition. 

Building  and  loan  associations  loan  money  to  their 
members  so  that  they  can  build  houses,  the  loans  being 
repaid  in  monthly  payments.  In  order  to  protect 
members  of  such  associations  from  fraud  on  the  part 
of  their  officers,  there  is  a  supervisor  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  who  has  an  examiner  to  assist  him.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  these  officials  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  bank  commissioner  and  examiners. 

Agriculture.  —  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
state  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  Every 
one  has  an  interest  in  it,  as  it  is  the  source  of  food  supply. 
Hence  it  is  natural  that  the  state  should  do  much  to 
improve  conditions  and  methods  of  agriculture.  The 
state  board  of  agriculture  looks  after  the  general  agri- 
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cultural  interests,  including  the  state  fair,  which  is  held 
each  year  at  Sedalia.  It  appoints  a  secretary,  lecturers 
for  farmers'  meetings,  a  state  highway  engineer  to  pro- 
mote good  roads,  a  state  veterinarian  to  attend  to  dis- 
eases of  live  stock,  and  an  inspector  of  apiaries  to  look 
after  diseases  among  honeybees.  The  state  hoard  of 
horticulture  attends  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  state. 
The  state  poultry  hoard  has  similar  duties  in  connection 
with  the  poultry  industry.  Most  of  the  members  of 
these  boards  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
legislature  appropriates  money  for  their  work.  In 
addition  there  are  a  large  number  of  agricultural 
societies  which  help  the  state  boards. 

In  order  to  secure  better  methods  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  management  of  live  stock  and 
poultry,  experiments  are  carried  on  at  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  and  at  the  state 
fruit  experiment  station,  and  the  state  poultry  ex- 
periment station,  both  of  which  are  located  at  Moun- 
tain Grove.  The  fish  commission  of  Missouri  has 
fish  hatcheries,  and  stocks  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  state  with  fish.  The  game  and  fish  commissioner 
enforces  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  game  animals, 
birds,  and  fish. 

Public  Health  and  Safety.  —  A  state  hoard  of  health 
looks  after  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  public 
in  general.  There  are  also  local  boards  of  health  in 
cities  and  counties.  An  inspector  of  hotels  enforces  the 
laws  regarding  fire   escapes   and    sanitary    conditions 
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in  hotels.  The  state  laws  relating  to  pure  food  and 
drugs  are  enforced  by  the  state  food  and  drug  commis- 
sioner. In  order  to  protect  the  public  against  kerosene, 
gasoline,  and  other  petroleum  oils  which  are  unsafe 
for  use,  the  law  requires  such  oils  to  be  inspected  before 
being  sold.  The  inspection  is  made  by  a  state  inspector 
of  petroleum  oils,  who  has  a  number  of  deputy  inspectors 
to  assist  him. 

In  the  case  of  some  professions  and  occupations  it  is 
highly  important  that  people  shall  know  that  a  person 
is  able  to  practice  or  do  the  work  he  claims  he  can  do. 
In  such  cases  the  law  requires  that  an  examination 
shall  be  passed  before  a  person  can  get  a  license  to 
practice.  Any  one  practicing  in  Missouri  without  a 
license  is  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  state 
board  of  health  conducts  such  examinations  for  phj^si- 
cians,  while  the  state  hoard  of  law  examiners,  appointed 
by  the  supreme  court,  does  the  same  for  lawyers.  Other 
boards  of  examination  are  the  board  of  pharmacy,  board 
of  dental  examination,  board  of  osteopathic  registration 
and  examination,  board  of  examination  and  registration 
of  nurses,  veterinary  examining  board,  board  of  examiners 
for  barbers,  and  board  of  embalming. 

Miscellaneous  Departments.  —  The  board  of  per- 
manent seat  of  government  has  charge  of  the  public 
buildings,  grounds,  and  other  property  at  the  capital. 
A  new  capitol  to  replace  the  one  burned  in  1911  is 
being  built  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  capitol 
commission  board  of  four  members,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  board  of  permanent  seat  of  government.     The 
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commissioners  of  public  printing  make  contracts  for  the 
state  printing,  which  is  under  their  control.  The 
Missouri  waterway  commission  investigates  questions 
connected  with  the  waterways  of  the  state. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Name  some  local  officials  who  execute  state  laws.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  state  executive  officials  ? 

Who  is  governor  of  Missouri?  How  is  the  governor  chosen? 
For  what  term  ?    What  is  his  salary  ?    What  are  his  qualifications  ? 

Who  is  lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri?  How  is  this  officer 
chosen?  For  what  term?  What  is  his  salary?  What  are  his 
duties  ?     In  case  of  vacancy  who  succeeds  the  lieutenant  governor  ? 

What  are  the  governor's  powers  over  legislation?  How  does 
his  position  in  his  political  party  affect  this  matter  ? 

What  is  the  governor's  power  of  granting  reprieves,  commuta- 
tions, and  pardons  ?     What  is  a  parole  ? 

Give  an  example  of  the  governor's  power  in  dealing  with  other 
states;   in  dealing  with  the  national  government. 

Explain  the  governor's  power  of  appointment.  Name  some 
official  who  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Missouri. 

Name  the  other  executive  officials  provided  by  the  state  con- 
stitution. How  are  they  chosen  ?  For  what  terms  ?  What  salaries 
do  they  receive  ?  How  are  other  officials  provided  ?  How  are  they 
chosen  ? 

Who  is  secretary  of  state  of  Missouri?  What  are  his  chief 
duties  ? 

What  is  the  National  Guard  of  ^Missouri?  For  what  purposes 
does  it  exist?  What  powers  has  the  governor  over  it?  Through 
whom  does  he  control  its  affairs?  Are  there  any  state  soldiers  in 
your  county  ? 

Name  the  officials  who  attend  to  matters  affecting  labor.  Are 
there  any  mines  or  factories  in  your  county  ? 

How  are  the  railroad  commissioners  chosen?  For  what  term? 
What  are  their  duties  ? 

Explain  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance;  bank 
commissioner;    superWsor  of  building  and  loan  associations.     Is 
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there  a  building  and  loan  association  in  your  city?  Is  there  a 
state  bank? 

Name  some  of  the  matters  attended  to  by  the  state  board  of 
agriculture.  .Name  some  of  the  other  officials  who  have  duties  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  similar  interests. 

Explain  the  duties  of  the  state  board  of  health ;  the  state  food 
and  drug  commissioner ;   the  state  inspector  of  petroleum  oils. 

How  do  lawj^ers  secure  a  license  to  practice  ?  physicians  ?  den- 
tists ?     Name  the  other  classes  of  persons  who  need  a  state  license. 


CHAPTER   XII 
REVENUE   AND    EXPENDITURES 

Necessity  of  Revenue.  —  No   government  can  exist 
without  some  means  of  paying  its  expenses.    This  is 
true  in  a  family,  school,  or  church  government  as  well  as 
in  political  government.     In   a  family  each  member 
who  is  physically  able  gives  his  labor  or  money  which 
he  earns  by  work  outside  of  the  family.     In  a  school 
each  member  of  a  literary  society  pays  his  share  of  the 
money  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  an  entertainment, 
or  the  money  is  raised  by  charging  a  fee  for  admission. 
The  expenses  of  a  church  are  paid  out  of  gifts  made  by 
members.     The  government  of  a  state  has  many  ex- 
penses.    It  must  pay  its  officials,  build  public  buildings, 
purchase  suppHes  for  state  institutions,  support  public 
education,  and  provide  the  things  needed  for  the  many 
activities  of  the  state.     In  a  few  cases,  as  in  the  family, 
persons  may  furnish  the  government   the   service   or 
thing  needed.     Thus  members  of  school  boards  serve 
without  pay,  and  men   may   work   upon   the   county 
roads  or  furnish  a  team  for  such  work.     In  most  cases, 
however,  the  things  needed   cannot   be   had   without 
money. 

The  revenue  of  the  government  is  its  income,  or  the 
money  which  it  receives  from  its  citizens  and  other 
persons.     It  comes  from  four  general  sources,  —  taxes, 
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special  assessments,  fees,  and  loans,  or  money  borrowed 
by  the  government. 

Taxes.  ^  A  tax  is  that  which  the  government  com- 
pels persons  to  pay  for  its  support.  We  have  seen  that 
the  government  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
It  protects  them  and  does  many  other  things  in  their 
interest.  As  it  cannot  exist  without  money,  every  one 
should  be  just  as  wilhng  to 'pay  his  taxes  as  he  is  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  family,  society,  or 
church.  The  members  of  a  family  who  can  not  or 
do  not  work  may  become  paupers  and  thus  destroy 
the  family  society.  If  a  government  could  not  raise 
money  by  taxes,  it  would  become  bankrupt;  that  is, 
unable  to  pay  its  debts.  In  a  ball  club,  if  a  boy  does 
not  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses,  he  may  be  put  out 
of  the  club.  In  the  same  way,  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  pay  his  taxes  he  may  leave  the  state  and  take  his 
property  with  him.  If  he  continues  to  live  in  the  state 
or  has  property  in  it,  he  owes  it  the  duty  of  paying  taxes. 
As  it  would  not  be  just  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
their  taxes  if  others  did  not  pay,  the  government  has 
the  power  to  compel  payment  and,  if  necessary,  to  sell 
the  property  of  a  person  for  this  purpose. 

Amount  Paid  by  Each  Taxpayer.  —  We  may  agree 
that  members  of  the  state  should  pay  taxes,  but  we 
must  also  answer  the  question  of  how  much  should  be 
paid  by  each  taxpayer.  In  a  ball  club,  each  one  pays 
the  same  membership  fee.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
family  each  member  does  as  much  as  he  can,  and  in  a 
church  members  are  supposed  to  give  what  they  can 
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afford.  In  some  cases  a  tax  is  the  same  for  all  persons. 
This  is  called  a  poll  tax,  meaning  a  tax  of  an  equal 
amount  for  each  head,  or  person.  As  some  men  are 
much  better  able  to  pay  than  others,  a  poll  tax  is  not 
fair  or  just. 

As  the  state  thinks  that  people  should  pay  taxes 
according  to  their  ability,  it  does  not  collect  poll 
taxes.  ^  It  is  believed  that  a  man's  ability  to  pay  taxes 
depends  upon  the  amount  or  value  of  the  property  he 
owns.  Hence  the  chief  tax  collected  by  the  state  is  a 
tax  on  property,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  general  property 
tax.  Other  taxes  collected  by  the  state  will  be  noted 
below,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  more  revenue  is  brought 
in  for  the  state  from  the  general  property  tax  than 
from  all  other  taxes  put  together.  The  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  also  the  most  important  tax  used  for  county, 
city,  and  school  purposes. 

Assessment  of  Property  for  Taxes.  —  If  a  man  is  to 
be  taxed  upon  his  property,  there  must  be  some  method 
of  finding  out  what  he  owns  and  fixing  its  value.  This 
method  is  called  an  assessinent.  Assessments  are  made 
by  assessors,  one  of  whom  is  elected  in  each  county.^ 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  assessor  to  assess,  or  fix  the  value 
of,  all  property  in  his  county.  A  taxpayer  is  required 
to  fill  out  each  year  a  statement  or  list  of  his  property 

1  Poll  taxes  are  used  in  counties  for  road  purposes  and  are  collected  in 
some  cities. 

2  In  counties  having  township  organization,  assessors  are  elected  for  each 
township,  and  there  is  no  county  assessor.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there 
is  a  board  of  assessors,  the  president  being  elected  and  the  other  members 
appointed. 
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with  its  value  on  June  1  and  give  it  to  the  assessor. 
The  assessor  may  increase  the  value  fixed  by  the  owner. 

If  a  man  thinks  that  the  value  at  which  his  property 
has  been  a-ssessed  is  too  high,  he  can  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  assessor  to  the  county  hoard  of  equaliza- 
tion^ consisting  of  the  members  of  the  county  court, 
surveyor,  and  assessor.  This  board  gets  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  equalizes  assessments  among  different 
taxpayers  in  the  county  ;  that  Is,  increases  those  which 
are  too  low  and  reduces  those  which  are  too  high.  As 
the  total  assessment  of  one  county  may  be  high  or 
low  as  compared  with  that  of  other  counties,  there  is  also 
a  state  hoard  of  equalization,  consisting  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  state  auditor,  and 
state  treasurer.  This  board  has  the  power  to  equalize 
assessments  among  the  different  counties  of  the  state. 
It  also  assesses  the  value  of  the  property  of  railroad, 
street  car,  bridge,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  express 
companies,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
be  assessed  by  the  county  assessors. 

Rate  of  Taxation.  —  After  a  man's  property  has  been 
assessed,  the  amount  of  tax  he  must  pay  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  taxation.  The  rate  is  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  It  is  usually  stated 
as  a  certain  amount  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
assessed  value.  For  example,  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
state  purposes  is  nineteen  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars  assessed  value,  which  is  the  same  as  nineteen 
one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  The  rate  is  levied,  that 
is,  fixed,  by  the  general  assembly  for  state  purposes,  by 
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the  county  court  for  county  purposes,  by  the  township 
board  for  township  purposes,  by  the  city  council  (legis- 
lature) for  city  purposes,  and  by  the  board  of  education 
for  school  purposes.  The  rates  must  not  be  higher 
than  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  state  constitution.  ^ 
In  some  cases  the  consent  of  the  voters  is  necessary 
for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation. 

Collection  of   Taxes.  —  All  divisions  of  government 

—  state,  county,  township,  school,  city,  village,  and 
in  some  cases  road  districts  —  must  levy  taxes  for 
support.  It  would  cause  much  trouble  to  the  taxpayer 
and  be  of  great  expense  to  the  government  if  taxes  for 
each  purpose  had  to  be  paid  to  a  separate  collector. 
Hence  in  general  there  are  only  two  classes  of  collectors, 

—  the  city  collector  and  the  county  collector} 

City  taxes  are  paid  to  the  city  collector,  but  all  other 
taxes  for  local  purposes  (county,  school,  etc.)  and  all 
taxes  for  state  purposes  except  some  special  taxes 
referred  to  later  are  paid  to  the  county  collector.^ 
In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  people  to  pay  their  taxes, 
the  collector  or  his  deputy  meets  the  taxpayers  at  some 
place  or  places  in  each  township,  giving  public  notice 
of  the  time  he  will  meet  them.  Taxes  must  be  paid 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January.  If  not  paid 
by  that  time  they  are  said  to  be  delinquent^  and  one  per 
cent  interest  is  charged  on  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
for  each  month  or  part  of  month  they  remain  unpaid 

'  See  Constitution  of  Missouri,  Art.  X.,  Sec.  8,  11.  22,  26. 
2  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  all  taxes  are  paid  to  the  city  collector. 
'  In  counties  under  township  organization  a  collector  elected  in  each  town- 
ship takes  the  place  of  the  county  collector. 
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after  that  date.  The  state  holds  a  man's  property  as 
security  for  his  taxes.  The  collector  can  bring  suit 
in  a  court  against  persons  whose  taxes  are  delinquent, 
and  the  judgment  may  be  enforced  b}^  the  sale  of  enough 
of  his  property  to  pay  the  taxes. 

Taxes  on  Intoxicating  Liquors.  —  The  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  leads  to  so  much  distress,  poverty,  and 
crime  that  strict  regulations,  are  made  regarding  their 
manufacture  and  sale.  No  one  can  run  a  saloon  with- 
out securing  a  license  or  permit  from  the  county  court. ^ 
This  license  will  not  be  granted  unless  a  majority  of  the 
taxpaying  citizens  owning  property  in  the  block  in  which 
the  saloon  is  to  be  situated  sign  a  petition  for  it.^  A 
'^  local  option  "  law  permits  any  county,  and  also  any 
city  containing  more  than  2500  inhabitants,  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  having  saloons.  If  a  majority 
vote  against  saloons,  they  cannot  be  licensed  in  such 
county  or  city. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  saloons  in  places 
where  they  are  licensed  the  state  provides  for  taxes  to 
be  paid  to  the  state,  county,  and  city  for  each  saloon 
license  granted.  This  tax  varies  from  $200  to  $400 
a  year  for  the  state  and  from  $500  to  $800  for  the  county. 
The  city  tax  is  usually  much  higher.  Manufacturers 
and  others  dealing  in  intoxicating  liquors  are  also  re- 
quired to  take  out  licenses  and  pay  state  taxes  on  them. 
The  state  levies  also  a  tax  of  one  half  cent  a  gallon 

1  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  license  is  granted  by  the  excise  commissioner, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  governor. 

2  In  cities  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants  the  petition  must  contain  also 
the  names  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpaying  citizens  of  the  city. 
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and  one  cent  a  package  upon  all  beer  sold  in  the 
state.  This  tax  is  collected  by  the  state  beer  inspector, 
while  the  taxes  on  saloons  are  collected  by  the  city 
and  county  collectors.  The  taxation  of  intoxicating 
liquors  by  the  national  government  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  XIX  (page  170). 

Other  Taxes.  —  The  state  levies  a  collateral  inherit- 
ance tax  of  five  per  cent.  This  tax  is  paid  on  the  value 
of  all  property  which  persons  who  are  not  near  relatives 
receive  from  one  who  has  died.  It  does  not  affect 
property  going  to  husband  or  wife,  children  or  grand- 
children, parents  or  grandparents.  Property  which  is 
left  for  educational,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes 
is  also  exempt  from  this  tax. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  corporations  must  receive  their 
charters  from  the  state.  A  tax  is  levied  upon  such  incor- 
porations, the  amount  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
capital  stock  which  the  corporation  puts  into  its  busi- 
ness. The  insurance  companies  of  this  state  are  taxed 
on  their  property,  as  are  banks  and  other  corporations 
and  individuals.  Insurance  companies  of  other  states, 
or  foreign  insurance  companies,  as  they  are  called,  do 
not  have  much  of  their  property  in  Missouri,  though 
they  may  do  a  great  deal  of  insurance  business.  The 
state  levies  upon  these  foreign  insurance  companies 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
collected  by  them  in  Missouri.  As  these  companies 
are  not  taxed  by  counties,  the  state  gives  the  counties 
one  half  of  the  income  from  this  tax. 

Special  Assessments.  —  A  government  pays  most  of 
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its  expenses  out  of  its  revenue  from  taxes.  In  some 
cases  it  does  things  which  are  of  special  benefit  to  a 
group  of  persons,  and  makes  these  persons  pay  the 
cost  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  each  has  received  from 
the  improvement  made  by  the  government.  This 
amount  which  each  must  pay  is  called  a  special  assess- 
ment  or  special  tax.  This  method  is  used  a  great  deal 
in  cities  in  paving  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  in  building 
sewers.  The  city  may  pay  the  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments out  of  its  general  income  from  taxes,  but  as  these 
improvements  increase  the  value  of  the  property  along 
which  they  are  made,  it  is  usual  to  issue  special  tax 
bills  against  such  property  for  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment. Special  assessments  are  not  generally  used  by 
the  state  or  county,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  used 
for  improving  county  roads  or  draining  swamp  lands. 

Fees.  —  A  fee  is  a  payment  made  by  a  person  for 
some  act  done  for  him  by  a  public  official.  Thus  when 
a  deed  to  property  is  recorded  or  a  marriage  hcense  is 
issued,  the  recorder  collects  a  fee  for  it.  We  have 
seen  that  most  of  the  county  officials  get  a  part  or 
all  of  their  compensation  from  the  fees  which  they 
collect.  Many  of  the  state  officials  are  paid  fees  for 
special  acts  which  they  perform,  but  these  fees  are 
turned  into  the  state  treasury. 

In  the  case  of  officials  and  boards  having  to  do  with 
the  inspection  of  mines,  factories,  banks,  and  other  cor- 
porations, and  the  examination  and  licensing  of  persons 
to  engage  in  certain  professions  and  occupations,  the 
fees  charged  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
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officials  and  all  the  expenses  of  their  offices.  In  the  case 
of  the  state  superintendent  of  insurance,  the  state  oil 
inspector,  and  the  St.  Louis  excise  commissioner,  the 
amount  collected  for  fees  is  much  greater  than  the 
expense  of  the  offices.  In  the  case  of  the  state  beer 
inspector,  the  fee  is  really  a  tax,  and  produces  a  large 
amount  of  revenue. 

Public  Loans  and  Bonds.  —  A  government  may  at 
times  need  more  money  than  it  can  raise  in  a  single  year 
by  taxation.  A  county  may  need  a  courthouse  or 
jail,  or  a  city  may  wish  to  build  a  water  and  light  plant. 
A  building  may  be  needed  for  a  school  or  a  state  capitol. 
In  such  cases  the  government  must  act  hke  an  indi- 
vidual —  it  must  borrow  the  money  and  pay  it  back  in 
small  portions  from  year  to  year.  In  such  cases  the 
government  issues  bonds,  which,  like  an  individual's 
notes,  are  promises  to  pay  back  the  loan  within  a  cer- 
tain time  with  interest  at  a  certain  rate  until  paid. 
x\s  the  credit  of  Missouri  and  its  counties  and  cities 
is  good,  they  can  borrow  money  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
In  order  to  prevent  extravagance  and  corruption,  loans, 
except  for  small  amounts,  cannot  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  must  not  exceed  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  The  state  board  of 
fund  commissioners  attends  to  the  sale  of  state  bonds. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Missouri  had  a  large 
state  debt.  This  was  gradually  paid  off,  until  in  1903 
there  were  no  state  bonds  unpaid.  On  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  state  capitol  in  1911,  the  people  voted 
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to  issue  $3,500,000  to  build  a  new  capitol.  In  1910 
the  bonded  debt  of  Missouri  counties  and  townships 
amounted  to  more  than  $5,000,000,  while  that  of  the 
cities  of  Missouri  was  more  than  $30,000,000. 

State  and  Local  Treasurers.  —  As  we  have  seen,  there 
is  a  state  treasurer,  and  there  are  also  treasurers  for  the 
different  kinds  of  local  government.  The  city  collector 
pays  over  all  taxes  which  he  has  collected  to  the  city 
treasurer.  The  county  collector  pays  over  county  taxes 
to  the  county  treasurer,  school  taxes  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  school  district,  and  state  taxes  to  the  state  treas- 
urer. It  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurers  to  keep  the 
money  in  banks  which  have  agreed  to  pay  interest  for 
the  same.  The  money  is  to  be  paid  out  only  when  a 
proper  warrant,  or  order,  is  presented.  All  classes  of 
treasurers  must  give  bonds  as  security  for  the  public 
money  in  their  control. 

Appropriations.  —  Money  which  has  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  cannot  be  paid  out  until  it  has  been  appro- 
priated; that  is,  set  aside  to  meet  certain  expenses.  The 
legislature  makes  appropriations  of  the  money  belonging 
to  the  state,  while  the  county  court,  city  council,  and 
board  of  education  do  the  same  for  the  money  of  the 
county,  city,  and  school  district.  The  money  is  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  salaries  of  officials  and  for  other 
purposes  for  which  money  can  be  spent  by  the  state 
and  local  governments. 

State  Auditor.  —  Legislative  bodies  make  appropri- 
ations, but  the  expenditures  are  made  by  executive 
officials.     It  is  necessary  that  some  one  should  see  that 
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these  expenditures  are  made  as  provided  by  the  legis- 
lature and  that  the  prices  charged  the  government  are 
not  too  high.  Hence  accounts  against  the  state  go 
to  the  state  auditor,  and  if  he  approves  of  them  he 
issues  the  warrants  for  their  payment  out  of  the  state 
treasury.  In  local  governments  the  clerks  usually  issue 
such  warrants  upon  the  order  of  the  county  courts,  city 
councils,  etc.,  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the 
local  treasuries. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  a  check  upon  collectors 
and  treasurers  who  handle  public  money.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  bookkeeping  in  the  office  of  the  state 
auditor.  Accounts  are  kept  with  county  collectors 
and  the  state  treasurer.  Similar  accounts  are  kept 
by  the  county  and  city  clerks  or  comptrollers  for  local 
collectors  and  treasurers. 

Before  the  meeting  of^each  general  assembly,  the  state 
auditor  prepares  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
which  should  be  made,  and  makes  his  report  when 
the  legislature  meets.  He  has  other  important 
duties  relating  to  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the 
state. 

Revenue  and  Expenditures  in  Missouri.  —  As  the 
legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years,  appropriations 
are  made  for  a  two-year  period.  The  sources  of  state 
revenue  and  the  general  classes  of  state  expenditures 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  are  for  the 
years  1909  and  1910.  ^ 

1  These  tables  are  prepared  from  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  state 
auditor,  which  is  published  every  two  years. 
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REVENUE 

General  Property  Tax $5,671,136.21 

License  Taxes  on  Saloons 1,844,060.96 

Beer  Inspection  Tax       893,130.30 

Collateral  Inheritance  Tax 594,209.04 

Tax  on  Foreign  Insurance  Companies        ....  547,960.25 

County  Foreign  Insurance  Tax 547,969.07 

Incorporation  Tax 437,136.00 

Fees  of  St.  Louis  Excise  Commissigner      ....  82,806.75 

Fees  of  State  Oil  Inspector      .     .     .* 136,426.70 

Fees  of  Insurance  Department 150,241.26 

Fees  for  Hunting  and  Fishing  Licenses      .     .     .     .  168,404.90 

Fees  of  Other  State  Officials  and  Boards    ....  197,315.26 

Interest  on  Deposits  in  Banks 171,910.25 

Earnings  of  State  Penitentiary 729,645.65 

Income  of  State  Charitable  Institutions    ....  1,613,958.94 

Miscellaneous  Fees,  Taxes,  etc •     •     •  217,575.09 

Total $14,003,886.63 

EXPENDITURES 

Legislative  Department      .     .     .     .   ' $428,807.03 

Judicial  Department 578,932.50 

General  Executive  Departments 628,146.21 

Assessing  and  Collecting  the  Revenue       ....  447,752.48 

Printing  and  Stationery 255,302.88 

Military        152,599.79 

Prosecution  of  Criminals 480,599.68 

State  Penitentiary      .     .     .     .* 802,281.85 

State  Charitable  Institutions       2,934,829.93 

Pubhc  Schools       3,468,159.52 

Normal  Schools  and  Lincoln  Institute       ....  1,075,276.54 

State  Universitv 1,115,707.75 

•^  7                    7 

Agriculture 241,853.42 

Labor  and  Commerce 155,082.03 

County  Foreign  Insurance  Tax 547,878.77 

Miscellaneous 264,833.48 

Total $13,578,043.86 
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Suggestive  Questions 

Why  does  a  government  need  money  ?  From  what  sources  can 
it  get  money  ? 

What  is  a  tax?  Why  should  persons  pay  taxes?  How  much 
should  each  one  pay  ?  What  is  a  poll  tax  ?  Are  poll  taxes  levied 
in  your  city  or  county  ?     Are  they  good  taxes  ? 

What  is  the  general  property  tax?  What  is  an  assessment? 
How  is  it  made  ?  What  are  the  county  and  state  boards  of  equali- 
zation ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  rate  of  taxation?  What  is  the  rate  for 
state  purposes?  What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  in  your  county  or 
township  ?   in  your  city  ?   in  j^our  school  district  ? 

How  are  taxes  collected  ?  What  are  dehnquent  taxes  ?  How  is 
their  payment  enforced  ? 

Why  are  saloons  regulated  ?     What  is  meant  by  "local  option' 
Are  there  any  hcensed  saloons  in  your  city  or  county  ?     If  so,  what 
taxes  do  they  pay  ? 

Name  some  of  the  other  state  taxes. 

What  are  special  assessments  ?  Are  they  levied  in  your  city  ? 
How  do  they  help  the  revenue  of  the  city  ? 

What  are  fees  ?  Give  some  examples  of  fees.  How  do  they  help 
the  revenue  of  a  government  ? 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  a  govermnent  to  borrow  money  ?  What 
are  bonds  ?  What  is  necessary  before  bonds  can  be  issued  ?  What 
is  the  bonded  debt  of  your  county?  of  your  township?  of  your 
city  ?  of  your  school  district  ?  For  what  purposes  were  these  debts 
created  ? 

How  is  the  revenue  from  taxes  paid  into  the  state  and  local 
treasuries?  Where  do  the  treasurers  keep  it?  What  interest  is 
paid  by  banks  for  the  deposit  of  your  county's  money?  of  your 
city's  money  ?   of  your  school  district's  money  ? 

Wliat  is  meant  by  ''appropriation"?  How  are  expenditures 
controlled  ?     How  is  control  kept  over  collectors  and  treasurers  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII 

PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

Need  of  Public  Education.  —  The  state  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  The  educated 
farmer  can  get  better  crops  than  his  neighbor  who  has 
not  had  any  training.  In  the  same  way  the  laborer, 
merchant,  or  professional  man  who  has  had  an  educa- 
tion can  do  more  than  one  who  has  not  had  this  advan- 
tage. Hence  the  larger  the  number  of  educated  citizens 
in  a  state,  the  greater  will  be  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Citizens  must  be  educated  also  in  order  that  they  may 
know  how  to  vote.  A  government  cannot  be  better  than 
the  citizens.  If  voters  are  ignorant,  the  government 
which  they  elect  will  probably  be  weak  and  corrupt. 
They  will  not  know  enough  to  choose  good  or  able  offi- 
cials. Hence  in  some  states  no  one  is  allowed  to  vote 
unless  he  is  able  to  read  or  write. 

While  private  schools  can  furnish  a  good  education, 
they  are  not  sufficient.  Most  of  the  people  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  charges  of  such  schools.  When  only 
the  rich  could  vote,  public  schools  were  not  needed  to 
educate  the  voters.  To-day,  however,  v.^hen  prac- 
tically all  men  vote,  the  state  must  furnish  free  public 
schools  in  which  the  future  voters  can  be  educated  and 
trained  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  These  are  not 
charity  schools,  as  the  state  expects  to  get  something 
in  return  for  the  large  amount  of  money  which  it  spends. 
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It  expects  that  those  whom  it  is  educating  will  become 
useful  citizens,  who  will  serve  the  pubUc  by  voting  for 
good  officials  and  by  helping  in  every  way  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  state. 

Public  Education  in  Missouri.  —  Free  public  schools, 
which  have  existed  in  Missouri  for  many  years,  are 
guaranteed  by  the  following  provision  of  the  state 
constitution :  '^  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  General  Assembly 
shall  establish  and  maintain  free  public  schools  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years."  The  legis- 
lature considers  education  of  so  much  importance  that 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
to  a  public  or  private  school  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  years.  ^  Parents  or  guardians 
who  fail  to  obey  this  law  may  be  punished  by  a  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Public  education  in  Missouri  is  carried  on  in  four 
dififerent  classes  of  schools,  —  common  or  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  state  normal  schools,  and  the  state 
university.  The  management  of  elementary  and  high 
schools  is  carried  on  by  boards  which  are  elected  in  the 
school  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  There 
are  four  classes  of  such  districts,  —  common  school 
districts,  consolidated  school  districts,  town  school 
districts,  and  city  school  districts. 

1  Children  l^etween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  must  also  attend 
unless  they  are  at  work  in  some  way. 
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Common  School  Districts.  —  The  common  school  dis- 
tricts are  found  outside  of  any  city  or  town.  They 
are  not  large,  and  usually  contain  only  a  small  number 
of  children  of  school  age.  The  small  size  of  the  district 
puts  most  of  the  children  within  walking  distance  of 
the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  which  can 
be  collected  in  such  a  district  are  usually  not  large 
enough  to  support  a  good  school.  The  state  gives 
special  grants  of  money  to  some  of  these  districts.  A 
better  plan  is  to  organize  a  consolidated  school  district. 

Consolidated  School  Districts.  —  Three  or  more 
common  school  districts  may  unite  to  form  a  consoli- 
dated school  district.  ^  Such  a  district,  wdth  more  revenue, 
can  have  a  better  elementary  school  than  any  one  of  the 
separate  common  school  districts  of  which  it  is  formed. 
It  may  also  maintain  a  high  school.  These  districts 
may  be  so  large  that  pupils  cannot  walk  to  the  school. 
Hence  the  law  provides  that  the  school  board  of  any 
district  may,  with  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the 
voters,  furnish  free  transportation  to  all  pupils  living 
more  than  one  half  mile  from  the  schoolhouse.  In  1911 
there  were  18  consolidated  school  districts  in  Missouri, 
but  soon  this  number  will  probably  be  much  larger. 

Town  and  City  Districts.  —  Town  school  districts  are 
those  which  contain  a  town  or  \dllage  or  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class.  City  school  districts  contain  a  city  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  class.  In  town  and  city 
districts  the  population  is  much  larger  than  in  common 

1  A  town  district  with  less  than  200  children  of  school  age  may  become 
part  of  a  consolidated  district. 
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school  districts.  While  the  area  is  sometiines  smaller, 
the  property  is  more  valuable  and  hence  the  revenue 
is  larger.  A  high  school  as  well  as  an  elementary  school 
is  maintained,  and  in  the  larger  cities  there  are  one  or 
more  elementary  schools  in  each  ward  of  the  city. 

School  Elections.  —  The  voters  of  the  school  district 
decide  certain  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  In  com- 
mon school  districts  there  is  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
voters  at  the  schoolhouse  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 
In  this  meeting  the  voters  elect  a  member  of  the  school 
board  of  directors,  fix  the  rate  of  the  school  tax  and  the 
length  of  the  school  term,  and  decide  a  number  of  other 
questions  relating  to  the  school.  In  consolidated  and 
in  town  and  city  districts  there  is  no  meeting  of  the 
voters,  but  there  is  an  annual  election  held  on  the  same 
day  to  elect  members  of  the  school  board  and  to  decide 
upon  any  increase  in  the  school  tax.  In  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  the  school  election  is 
held  every  two  years  instead  of  annually. 

Board  of  School  Directors.  —  The  management  of  the 
schools  is  in  the  charge  of  a  hoard  of  education  or  board 
of  directors,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  ^  In 
common  school  districts  there  are  three  members,  one 
being  elected  each  year.  In  other  districts  there  are 
six  members,  two  being  chosen  at  each  election.^  The 
board  employs  teachers,  builds  schoolhouses,  and  has 
general  charge  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

1  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  the  term  is  six  years. 

2  In  St.  Louis  there  are  twelve  members,  four  being  chosen  at  each  elec- 
tion. 
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School  Term.  —  The  law  requires  that  a  school  shall 
be  held  for  at  least  eight  months  in  each  year.  Some 
common  school  districts  which  cannot  raise  enough 
revenue  for  this  purpose  are  given  a  certain  amount 
from  the  state  treasury.  In  most  of  the  city  districts 
the  term  is  nine  months,  and  in  some  it  is  ten  months. 

Teachers'  Certificates.  —  We  have  seen  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  a  lawyer-,  physician,  or  the  like,  to 
practice  without  a  license  given  as  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination. In  the  same  way  the  law  does  not  permit 
any  one  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  without  a  certifi- 
cate, or  license  to  teach.  A  teacher's  certificate  is 
granted  after  examinations  held  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent or  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.^  The 
school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the 
state  normal  schools  may  issue  such  certificates  to  their 
students. 

Principals  and  City  Superintendents.  —  There  are 
so  few  pupils  in  the  common  school  districts  that  there 
is  usually  only  one  teacher  for  the  entire  school.  In 
the  other  classes  of  districts  where  there  are  several 
teachers,  a  principal  is  appointed  to  have  general  charge 
of  the  school  and  to  advise  and  direct  the  teachers  in 
their  work.  In  cities  where  there  are  a  number  of 
schools  there  is  usually  a  city  superintendent,  who  has 
general  charge  over  all  the  schools  and  teachers,  and 
advises  the  school  board  in  their  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school  district.     He  looks  after  the  course 

1  In  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  the  examinations  are  conducted 
by  the  city  superintendents. 
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of  study,  classification  of  pupils,  order  and  discipline, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds.  In  large  cities  he  has 
so  many  things  to  attend  to  that  he  has  no  time  to 
teach  classes. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  —  Common  school 
districts  and  other  districts  with  a  small  population  can- 
not afford  to  employ  a  superintendent.  In  order  that 
such  schools  may  have  the  benefit  of  supervision,  there 
is  elected  in  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools.  His  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  city 
superintendent.  As  the  schools  are  scattered  all  over 
the  countv,  he  cannot  visit  each  school  as  often  as  is 
done  by  the  city  superintendent.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
county  superintendent  gives  examinations  for  teachers 
who  wish  to  get  a  certificate  to  teach.  He  also  holds 
public  meetings  of  teachers  and  school  officials,  and 
arranges  for  a  county  teachers'  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  matters  of  interest  to  the  schools 
and  teachers.  He  is  president  of  the  county  school  text- 
book commission,  which  also  includes  two  teachers,  — 
one  appointed  by  the  county  court  and  the  other  by 
the  state  board  of  education.  The  textbook  commission 
adopts  textbooks  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county  except  in  cities  which  have  more 
than  1000  children  of  school  age,  or  have  high  schools 
which  are  accredited  by  the  state  university.  In  such 
cities  the  textbooks  are  adopted  by  the  city  school 
board. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  —  The  state 
superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  the  voters 
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of  the  state  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  has  many 
duties  relating  to  pubUc  education  in  the  state.  He 
visits  or  sends  his  representatives  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  examining  schools  and  giving 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  school  officials  and  teachers. 
He  looks  after  the  money  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  public  schools,  and  sees  that  it  is  distributed  among 
the  different  counties  and  school  districts.  The  state 
superintendent  holds  examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, and  prepares  all  questions  used  in  the  examina- 
tions held  by  the  county  superintendents.  He  may 
revoke  a  certificate  in  case  of  neglect  of  duty  by  the 
teacher  or  for  other  good  cause.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  state  educational  boards,  and  collects  and 
publishes  information  about  the  schools  of  the  state. 

School  Revenues.  —  Public  schools  are  supported 
by  the  government,  but  this  support  comes  from  a 
number  of  different  sources,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  income  from  school  funds,  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  general  assembly,  and  school  district 
taxation. 

School  Funds.  —  The  school  funds  are  permanent 
investments  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  The 
interest  from  these  investments  is  used  for  such  sup- 
port, but  the  principal  cannot  be  reduced.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  public  school  funds.  The  state  public 
school  fund,  which  is  under  the  control  of  state  officials, 
and  amounts  to  $3,159,281,  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  certain  lands  given  to  the  state  by  the  national 
government,  and  from  other  sources.     The  county  public 
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school  fund,  which  exists  in  each  count}'  of  the  state, 
comes  chiefly  from  fines  collected  in  the  county.  The 
total  of  all  the  count}^  school  funds  in  1911  was 
S5,413,063,  but  this  amount  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  township  school  funds  amount  to  $2,487,033.  The 
national  government  gave  to  the  state,  for  the  use  of 
public  schools,  one  section  of  land  in  each  congressional 
township.  This  land  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  in  each 
township  form  the  township  school  fund  for  the  use  of 
school  districts  in  that  township.  The  county  court 
has  charge  of  the  investment  of  the  county  school  fund, 
and  also  of  all  the  township  school  funds  of  the  county. 
In  addition  certain  school  districts  have  special  district 
funds  coming  from  gifts  made  to  them  and  from  other 
sources.  The  total  amount  of  such  special  funds  is 
$2,281,933,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

State  Appropriations  for  Public  Schools.  —  The 
general  assembly  appropriates  for  pubhc  schools  one 
third  of  all  the  ordinary  revenue  coming  into  the  state 
treasury.  This  is  a  very  large  sum,  which  increases 
each  year.  This  amount  is  added  to  the  interest  on  the 
state  school  fund,  and  the  total  is  divided  among  the 
counties  of  the  state.  Until  1912  the  amount  each 
county  received  depended  upon  the  number  of  persons 
of  school  age.  Thus  in  1911,  the  total  amount  divided 
was  $1,769,274.62.  As  there  were  975,504  persons  of 
school  age,  the  amount  for  each  person  was  $1,813. 
This  method  was  unfair,  as  a  county  received  the  aid 
from  the  state  regardless  of  the  number  of  pupils  who 
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were  actually  in  school.  Hence  the  rule  was  changed 
(1912),  so  that  now  the  amount  received  by  each  county 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  persons  attending 
public  schools  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
attend.  Thus  the  money  from  the  state  goes  where  it 
is  most  needed.  In  1911  a  law  was  passed  for  granting 
special  state  aid  to  school  districts  which  are  unable 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  by  taxation.  Under  this  law 
in  1911  the  sum  of  $20,522.49  was  divided  among  287 
districts.  The  amount  received  by  each  county  from 
the  state,  and  the  income  from  the  county  and  township 
school  funds,  are  divided  among  the  different  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  county. 

School  District  Taxation.  —  The  total  amount  of 
income  from  the  school  funds  and  state  appropriations 
is  very  large,  but  the  amount  received  by  any  school 
district  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  school  or  schools 
of  the  district.  Each  district  raises  the  balance  needed 
by  taxation  on  property  in  the  district.  As  a  rule  the 
amount  raised  in  any  year  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  new  school  buildings.  Hence  the  school  board,  with 
the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters,  may  borrow 
money  and  levy  additional  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  and 
repay  the  loan  within  twenty  years. 

Schools  for  Colored  Children.  —  In  Missouri  the  law 
requires  that  white  and  colored  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated in  separate  schools.  The  board  of  directors  of  a 
school  district  is  required  to  maintain  a  free  school  for 
colored  children.  It  is  provided  that  the  length  of  the 
school  term  and  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the 
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school  shall  be  the  same  as  are  provided  for  other  schools 
of  corresponding  grade  within  such  school  district. 

Public  High  Schools.  —  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  common  or  elementary  schools  could 
furnish  all  the  education  needed  by  the  citizens.  Pri- 
vate academies  provided  the  second  grade  of  education 
for  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  tuition. 
But  it  is  now  realized  that  all  citizens  need  this  training, 
and  to-day  it  is  provided  free  of  charge  in  public  high 
schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  consohdated  districts.  The 
state  superintendent  of  pubhc  schools  inspects  these 
schools,  and  classifies  them  according  to  the  work  which 
they  do.  In  1911  there  were  131  first-class  schools,  56 
second-class  schools,  74  third-class  schools,  and  259  un- 
classified, a  total  of  520  public  high  schools  in  the  state. 

State  Normal  Schools.  —  We  cannot  have  good 
schools  unless  we  have  good  teachers.  Hence  the  state 
provides  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  counties  of  the  state  are  divided  into  five  districts, 
for  each  of  which  there  is  a  state  normal  school.  These 
schools  are  located  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Springfield,  and  Maryville.  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute, located  at  Jefferson  City,  is  a  state  school  for  colored 
students.  It  trains  teachers,  and  gives  industrial  and 
college  work.  Each  of  these  schools  is  governed  by  a 
hoard  of  regents,  consisting  of  six  men  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  state  superintendent,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber by  virtue  of  his  office.  Students  in  these  schools 
pay  small  fees,  but  the  chief  support  comes  from  appro- 
priations made  by  the  state  legislature.     In  the  school 
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of  education  of  the  state  university,  teachers  are  trained 
for  work  in  the  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and 
colleges. 

University  of  Missouri.  —  The  state  must  also  pro- 
vide higher  education  for  scholars  and  teachers,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  become  trained  farmers,  lawyers, 
physicians,  engineers,  and  journalists.  The  University 
of  Missouri  is  the  state  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  includes  a  college  of  arts  and  science,  college 
of  agriculture,  graduate  school,  and  schools  of  education, 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  journalism,  located  at 
Columbia,  and  the  school  of  mines  at  Rolla.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  curators,  consisting 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  university  has  a  permanent  fund 
or  endowment  of  about  $1,250,000,  derived  chiefly 
from  the  national  government.  In  addition  to  the 
interest  on  this  fund  the  university  receives  appropria- 
tions from  the  state  legislature  and,  for  certain  purposes, 
from  the  national  government. 

Miscellaneous.  —  The  Missouri  Library  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  governor,  advises  and  assists 
cities  and  schools  in  building  up  libraries.  The  State 
Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  located  at  the  state 
university,  collects  and  preserves  books,  newspapers, 
and  other  material  of  value  for  the  history  of  the  state. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Why  is  the  state  interested  in  education?  Why  are  public 
schools  necessary?  How  has  education  been  made  compulsory 
in  this  state?     Is  there  a  truant  officer  in  your  school  district? 
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What  return  does  the  state  expect  from  those  who  are  educated  in 
pubUc  schools  ? 

Name  the  different  classes  of  pubhc  schools.  Who  controls  the 
elementary  and  high  schools?  Name  the  classes  of  school  dis- 
tricts.    In  which  class  does  j^our  school  district  belong  ? 

What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  common  school  district? 
What  is  its  chief  disadvantage  ?  What  is  a  consoHdated  district  ? 
What  benefit  results  from  consolidation? 

What  is  a  town  school  district  ?  What  is  a  city  school  district  ? 
What  advantage  do  the}^  have  over  common  school  districts? 

For  what  purposes  is  the  school  election  held  ?  When  is  it  held  ? 
How  does  the  school  election  in  common  school  districts  differ 
from  that  in  other  districts? 

How  many  members  of  the  school  board  are  there  in  common 
school  districts  ?  in  other  districts  ?  What  is  their  term  of  office  ? 
What  are  their  powers  ?   •  Do  they  receive  any  salary  ? 

What  is  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  your  school?  Is  this 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  state  law  requires  ? 

What  is  a  teacher's  certificate  ?     How  may  it  be  secured  ? 

Explain  the  duties  of  a  principal;  of  a  city  superintendent; 
of  a  county  superintendent ;  of  the  state  superintendent.  How  is 
each  of  these  officials  chosen  ? 

Name  the  different  kinds  of  school  funds.  How  are  the  county 
and  township  funds  invested  ? 

How  much  money  is  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  pubhc 
schools  ?  What  was  the  former  method  of  distributing  this  money 
among  the  schools  ?     Compare  with  the  present  method. 

Why  are  pubhc  liigh  schools  needed  ?  How  many  high  schools 
in  your  county?  How  are  they  classified  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent ? 

For  what  purpose  are  normal  schools  established?  Where  are 
they  located  ?  In  which  normal  school  district  do  you  live  ?  How 
is. each  normal  school  governed?     How  supported? 

Why  has  iVIissouri  a  state  university?  Name  some  of  its  col- 
leges and  schools.     How  is  it  governed  ?     How  supported  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PUBLIC    CHARITY 

Necessity  of  Public  Charity.  —  One  who  is  able  to 
work  does  not  need  and  should  not  receive  charity. 
Those,  however,  who  on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or 
misfortune  cannot  provide  for  themselves  and  have  no 
relatives  to  furnish  support,  deserve  public  sympathy 
and  charity.  Public  charity  includes  also  the  duty  of 
providing  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  hospitals 
for  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  All  of  these  persons 
who  are  dependent  should  receive  public  aid  and  kind 
treatment. 

Charity  in  Counties.  —  In  most  cases,  poor  persons 
are  given  help  by  the  county  in  which  they  live.  The 
county  court  attends  to  this  public  charity.  Food, 
fuel,  clothing,  and  medicine  are  given  to  such  persons 
in  their  homes.  The  county  also  has  an  infirmary, 
or  poorhouse,  in  which  are  kept  persons  who  will  never 
be  able  to  support  themselves.  In  most  cases  cities 
also  give  support  to  the  poor. 

State  Charity.  —  The  counties  are  unable  to  provide 
proper  care  for  the  insane  or  to  educate  the  blind  or  deaf.  ^ 
Hence  the  state  has  institutions  for  these  purposes^ 
There  are  four  hospitals  for  insane  persons,  located  at 

^  The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  its  own  insane  asylum. 
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Fulton,  St.  Joseph,  Nevada,  and  Farmington ;  an 
institution  for  the  feehle-jninded  and  epileptic,  at  Mar- 
shall ;  a  school  for  the  blind,  at  St.  Louis ;  a  school  for 
the  deaf,  at  Fulton.  The  state  maintains  a  Confederate 
soldiers'  home,  at  Higginsville,  and  a  Federal  soldiers' 
home,  at  St.  James.  There  is  a  state  sanatorium  at 
Mount  Vernon  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  in 
its  earUer  stages.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  managers  of  five  members,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  terms  of  four  years.  In 
most  of  these  institutions  fees  are  charged,  which  are 
paid  by  the  patients,  their  relations  or  friends,  or,  in 
case  of  poor  persons,  by  the  counties  from  which  they 
come.  In  addition  to  these  fees  the  institutions  are 
supported  out  of  appropriations  made  by  the  general 
assembly. 

Institutions  for  Young  Criminals.  —  In  many  cases 
the  crimes  of  young  criminals  are  the  result  of  evil 
companions  and  bad  examples.  If  such  persons  are 
kept  in  jail  or  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary,  where 
other  criminals  are  kept,  these  evil  associations  will  be 
continued.  If  they  can  be  taken  away  from  such  bad 
influences  and  given  good  examples  and  training,  they 
may  be  reformed  and  made  good  citizens.  For  this 
purpose  the  state  has  established  the  training  school  for 
boys,  at  Boonville,  and  the  industrial  home  for  girls,  at 
Chilhcothe.i  In  these  places,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  useful  trades  and  occupations.     Each  of  these 

1  The  legislature  has  provided  for  an  industrial  home  for  negro  girls,  but  it 
has  not  yet  (1912)  been  located. 
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institutions  is  governed  and  supported  in  the  same  way 
as  the  state  charitable  institutions. 

State  Penitentiary.  —  A  county  has  a  jail,  and  a 
city  a  calaboose,  or  city  prison,  in  which  are  kept  persons 
who  are  waiting  for  trial  and  also  those  who  are  being 
punished  by  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  If  the  term 
is  for  more  than  one  year,  the  prisoner  is  sent  to  the 
penilentiary ,  or  state  prison,  Vacated  at  JefTerson  City. 
The  penitentiary  is  in  the  charge  of  a  warden  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  state  treasurer,  state  auditor, 
and  attorney-general  make  up  a  board  of  prison  inspec- 
tors, who  examine  the  penitentiary  and  make  rules  for 
its  management.  Most  of  the  prisoners  are  employed 
under  the  contract  system.  They  work  in  shoe  fac- 
tories and  the  like,  which  are  located  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  manufacturer  pays  the  state  for  their  services. 
Five  per  cent  of  the  amount  earned  by  the  prisoner  is 
kept  for  him  or  his  family,  and  the  balance  is  used  by 
the  state  in  paying  the  cost  of  the  penitentiary. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  —  The 
poor,  insane,  and  dependent  classes  may  suffer  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
or  attendants.  The  same  may  be  true  of  prisoners  in 
jails  and  in  the  penitentiary.  In  order  to  protect  these 
unfortunate  persons  there  is  a  state  board  of  charities 
and  corrections,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  six 
members  appointed  by  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
board  to  investigate  all  public  institutions  for  charity 
or  correction,  whether  state  or  local,  and  to  make 
reports  regarding  them. 
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Suggestive  Questions 

Name  some  of  the  persons  who  should  receive  public  charity. 
What  di\dsion  of  goverimient  attends  to  most  cases  of  poor  relief? 
In  what  different  ways  is  charity  given  ?  Is  there  a  county  infirm- 
ary in  your  county  ?     Where  is  it  located  ? 

In  what  cases  is  charitable  relief  given  by  the  state  govern- 
ment ?  How  are  the  state  charitable  institutions  governed  ?  How 
supported  ?     Is  any  of  these  institutions  in  your  county  ? 

Explain  the  purposes  of  the  Training  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls.  How  are  these  schools  governed  and 
supported  ? 

What  is  the  penitentiary?  Explain  its  government.  How  are 
the  prisoners  employed?     Is  this  a  good  sj'-stem? 

What  is  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections?  What 
are  its  duties  ? 


CHAPTER   XV 
THE    STATE    JUDICIARY 

The  Judicial  Department  of  Government.  —  We 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  judicial  department  of  the 
government,  whose  duty  it  is'  to  settle  disputes  regard- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  law  or  the  rights  and  duties  of 
persons.  These  disputes  are  decided  by  the  courts 
which  make  up  the  judicial  department.  Some  dis- 
putes are  of  more  importance  than  others.  Hence  there 
are  different  grades  of  courts.  If  a  man  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  one  court,  he  may  appeal;  that 
is,  take  the  question  to  a  higher  court.  In  Missouri 
the  courts  are  arranged  in  the  following  grades :  justice 
of  the  peace,  circuit  court,  court  of  appeals,  and  su- 
preme court.  ^ 

Civil  and  Criminal  Cases.  —  The  disputes  which 
courts  decide  are  called  cases,  or  lawsuits.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cases,  civil  and  criminal.  Certain  acts 
which  the  law  forbids  under  penalty  are  called  crimes. 
If  it  is  claimed  that  a  man  has  stolen  a  watch,  the  court 
must  decide  whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent  of  the 
crime.  This  proceeding  before  the  court  is  called  a 
criminal  case.  Disputes  which  do  not  have  to  do  with 
crimes  are  called  civil  cases.  Thus  a  grocer  may  sue,  or 
bring  a  lawsuit  against,  a  man  to  compel  him  to  pay 

1  We  have  already  studied  the  probate  courts  and  city  police  courts, 
which  exist  for  special  purposes. 
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for  groceries  he  has  bought.  Or,  two  men  may  claim  the 
same  farm.  The  court  must  decide  whether  the  gro- 
ceries should  be  paid  for,  in  the  one  case,  and  who  is 
the  real  owner  of  the  land,  in  the  other.  All  such 
disputes  regarding  property,  contracts,  etc.,  are  civil 
cases.  The  one  who  brings  the  suit  or  case  to  court 
is  called  the  plaintiff;  for  he  is  the  one  who  complains 
regarding  his  rights.  In  criminal  cases,  the  state  is 
the  plaintiff.  The  person  against  whom  the  suit  or 
case  is  brought  is  called  the  defendant;  for  he  is  the 
one  who  defends  himself  against  the  charge.  The  pro- 
ceeding before  the  court,  in  which  the  case  is  heard  and 
decided,  is  called  a  trial. 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  —  Disputes  should  be  settled 
quickly,  and  with  httle  cost.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible,  the  court  must  be  close  at  hand.  This  is 
true  of  the  court  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  At  least 
two  of  such  courts  are  provided  for  each  township  in 
the  county.  In  larger  townships  this  number  is  in- 
creased. Each  court  is  held  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  township. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  decides  civil  cases  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  is  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a  suit 
for  an  account  of  a  few  dollars.  He  also  decides 
criminal  cases  which  are  not  serious  or  important,  and 
in  which  the  penalty  is  a  small  fine  or  short  impris- 
onment in  the  jail.  If  either  party  to  a  case  desires  it, 
the  decision  must  be  made  by  a  jury  of  six  men.  After 
the  decision  has  been  made,  the  case  can  be  taken  to 
the  circuit  court  if  either  party  is  not  satisfied.     Most 
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of  these  small  cases,  however,  are  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  justice  of 
the  peace  has  duties  in  regard  to  serious  and  impor- 
tant crimes,  which  will  be  explained  below. 

As  jurors,  witnesses,  and  defendants  must  be  brought 
into  court,  there  is  elected  in  each  township  a  constable, 
to  attend  to  such  matters.  He  also  carries  out  the  de- 
cisions and  orders  of  the  justice  of  the  peace.  One 
constable  can  usually  do  these  things  for  all  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  township.  In  large  cities,  however, 
there  is  a  constable  for  each  justice  of  the  peace. 

Circuit  Court.  —  All  important  cases  are  brought  for 
trial  before  the  circuit  court.  The  counties  of  the  state 
are  divided  into  thirty-six  circuits.^  As  each  circuit 
usually  contains  two  or  more  counties,  the  court  is 
held  at  different  times  in  the  different  counties.  At 
least  two  sessions  of  the  court  are  held  each  year  in 
each  county.  A  circuit  judge  is  elected  in  each  circuit 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Some  circuits  contain  only 
one  county.  If  the  count}^  is  very  populous,  one  judge 
cannot  attend  to  all  of  the  business  of  the  court,  and 
an  additional  judge  or  judges  must  be  elected.^ 

The  circuit  court  decides  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  except  in  a  few  counties,  where  a  separate  criminal 
court  decides  criminal  cases. ^ 

1  The  number  is  increased  from  time  to  time. 

2  Buchanan,  Greene,  Jasper,  and  St.  Louis  counties  each  elect  two  circuit 
judges  ;  Jackson  county  elects  eight,  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  elects  thirteen. 

'  In  a  few  counties  where  there  are  cities  at  some  distance  from  the  county 
seat,  a  special  court  of  common  pleas  tries  certain  cases  which  usually  come 
before  the  circuit  court. 
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Officials  of  the  Circuit  Court.  —  The  circuit  judge 
presides  over  the  circuit  court.  He  could  not  carry 
on  its  business  without  the  assistance  of  certain  admin- 
istrative officials.  As  we  have  seen,  the  circuit  clerk 
keeps  the  records  of  the  court  and  issues  its  official 


Judicial  Circuits. 
Adapted  from  Official  Manual,  State  of  Missouri,  1911-1912. 

papers,  while  the  sheriff  arrests  prisoners  and  brings 
them  into  court,  notifies  witnesses  and  defendants  to 
be  in  court  on  a  certain  day,  keeps  order  during  the 
trial,  and  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  judge  and  the 
decisions  of  the  court.     The  prosecuting  attorney  gives 
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legal  advice  to  the  county  court,  and  looks  after  civil 
cases  in  which  the  state  or  county  is  interested.  His 
chief  duty,  however,  is  to  inquire  into  all  cases  in  which 
a  person  is  accused  of  a  crime.  If  he  believes  the  person 
is  guilty,  it  is  his  duty  to  prosecute  him;  that  is,  to  try 
to  have  him  declared  guilty  by  the  court. 

Proceedings  in  Criminal  Cases.  —  When  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  person  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is 
arrested;  that  is,  taken  to  jail  by  a  policeman,  constable, 
or  sheriff.  As  we  have  seen,  if  the  case  is  not  impor- 
tant, it  can  be  decided  at  once  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace.  If  it  is  a  serious  crime,  it  must  be  tried  by  a 
circuit  or  criminal  court.  This  cannot  be  done  at 
once,  as  the  court  may  not  be  in  session,  or  may  have- 
other  business  before  it.  The  person  should  not  be 
kept  in  jail  until  the  trial,  as  he  may  be  innocent. 
Hence,  a  preliminary  trial  is  held  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  inquires  into  the  facts  connected  with  the 
crime.  If  he  believes  the  prisoner  is  innocent,  he  will 
discharge  him;  that  is,  order  him  set  free.  If  the  justice 
of  the  peace  thinks  the  prisoner  is  probably  guilty, 
he  will  order  him  held  until  the  session  of  the  circuit 
court  unless  he  can  furnish  hail;  that  is,  get  some  one 
or  a  number  of  men  to  agree  to  pay  the  state  a  certain 
sum  of  money  if  the  prisoner  does  not  appear  in  court 
when  ordered  to  do  so.  A  prisoner  who  is  accused  of 
deliberate  murder  or  another  equally  serious  crime  can- 
not be  set  free  on  bail.  A  grand  jury  of  twelve  citizens 
usually  meets  at  the  time  the  circuit  court  is  held. 
They  inquire  into  violations  of  law,  and  agree  upon  an 
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indictment^  or  formal  charge,  against  every  person  who 
in  their  opinion  is  probably  guilty  of  some  serious 
crime.  In  some  cases,  instead  of  an  indictment,  the 
formal  charge  is  made  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
is  called  an  information.  No  one  can  be  prosecuted  for 
a  crime  except  by  indictment  or  information. 

The  indictment  or  information  is  made  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  which  is  the  plaintiff  in  criminal  cases, 
and  is  represented  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The 
accused  is  defended  by  one  or  more  attorneys  at  law, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  The  trial,  however, 
may  be  postponed  if  either  side  needs  more  time  to 
secure  facts,  or  for  other  good  reasons.  The  defendant 
must  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  This  trial 
jury  is  selected  from  a  petit  jury  consisting  usually  of 
forty  men.  A  person  who  has  formed  an  opinion  of 
the  case  is  not  usually  selected,  and  each  side  is  per- 
mitted to  object  to  a  certain  number  who  have  been 
selected.  Persons  are  brought  into  court  as  witnesses 
to  give  evidence;  that  is,  to  present  facts  which  may 
decide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant.  The 
judge  decides  disputes  between  the  opposing  attorneys 
regarding  the  evidence,  and  gives  instructions,  that  is, 
advice,  to  the  jury  regarding  the  law  governing  the  case. 
The  attorneys  are  given  a  certain  time  in  which  to 
present  their  arguments  to  the  jury.  During  the  trial 
the  jurymen  are  not  permitted  to  discuss  the  case 
with  any  other  persons.  At  its  end  they  consult 
together  regarding  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  if  all  agree, 
they  announce  their  verdict  to  the  judge.  If  they  declare 
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the  defendant  innocent,  he  is  set  free.  If  they  find  him 
guilty,  they  fix  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  the  judge  pro- 
nounces the  sentence,  or  judgment;  that  is,  the  punish- 
ment for  the  crime.  The  sheriff  takes  charge  of  the 
prisoner  and  sees  that  the  sentence  is  carried  out.  In 
cases  in  which  the  jury  cannot  come  to  an  agreement, 
they  are  discharged,  and  a  new  trial  may  be  held. 

Civil  Cases.  —  The  proceedings  in  civil  cases  differ 
in  some  important  matters  Ifrom  those  in  criminal 
cases.  Any  person  may  be  the  plaintiff  in  a  civil 
case.  The  defendant  is  not  arrested,  nor  is  there  any 
grand  jur}^  or  indictment  as  in  criminal  cases.  The 
plaintiff's  petition,  which  is  a  document  stating  his 
claim  against  the  defendant,  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court.  The  defendant  and  witnesses  are 
then  notified  to  appear  in  court  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  trial.  .  The  proceedings  in  court  are  similar  to  those 
in  a  criminal  trial.  If  either  party  desires,  the  trial 
will  be  held  before  a  jury.  If  neither  party  objects, 
however,  the  decision  will  be  left  to  the  judge.  If  there 
is  a  jury,  the  decision  need  not  be  unanimous,  as  in  a 
criminal  trial.  If  three  fourths  of  the  jury  agree,  they 
can  give  a  verdict.^ 

Appeals.  —  The  decision  made  in  a  circuit  court 
does  not  always- settle  the  case.  A  person  found  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  any  party  to  a  civil  suit  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  judgment,  may  appeal;  that  is,  take  the 
case  to  a  higher  court,  on  the  ground  that  mistakes 

1  Two  thirds  of  a  jury  may  give  a  verdict  in  civil  cases  in  the  court  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 
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have  been  made  in  the  trial  in  the  circuit  court.  When- 
ever there  is  an  appeal,  the  record  of  the  case,  or  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  circuit  court,  is 
printed  and  sent  to  the  higher  court.  One  or  more 
attorneys  argue  the  matter  for  each  side,  and  the  court 
then  decides  the  question  of  error.  If  it  finds  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  it  usually  orders  that  a  new  trial 
be  held.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  order  the 
release  of  the  prisoner,  or  change  the  judgment  in  a 
civil  case.  If  the  court,  finds  that  no  mistakes  have 
been  made,  it  affirms,  or  approves,  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court. 

Courts  of  Appeals.  —  There  are  two  grades  of  higher 
courts  in  Missouri,  —  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the 
supreme  court.  The  less  important  cases  are  taken  on 
appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals,  while  the  more  important 
ones  go  to  the  supreme  court. ^  The  counties  of  the 
state  are  divided  into  three  districts,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  a  court  of  appeals.  These  courts  are  known 
from  the  names  of  the  cities  in  which  they  meet,  as  the 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Springfield  courts  of  appeals. 
Each  court  consists  of  three  judges  elected  for  terms  of 
twelve  years. 

The  Supreme  Court.  —  There  are  seven  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  elected  for  terms  of  ten  years.  They 
choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  chief  justice.  So 
large  a  number  of  cases  were  taken  to  the  supreme  court 

I  In  general,  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  money  in  dispute  is 
more,  than  S7500  go  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  more 
serious  criminal  cases. 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  make  two  divisions  of  the  court. 
Division  number  one,  which  consists  of  four  judges, 
considers  only  civil  cases.  The  other  three  judges 
make  up  division  number  two,  which  decides  all  crim- 
inal cases  and  some  of  the  civil  cases.  Some  cases 
which  are  important  are  brought  before  the  entire 
court  for  decision.  The  supreme  court  meets  at  Jeffer- 
son City  in  the  supreme  court  building.  The  supreme 
court  and  each  of  the  courts  of  appeals  appoints  its  own 
clerk  and  marshal. 

Court  of  Impeachment.  —  The  governor  and  other 
executive  officials  and  the  judges  are  elected  to  hold 
office  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  If  the}^  misbe- 
have seriously  during  these  terms  of  office  they  should 
be  removed.  A  process  called  impeachment  is  provided 
for  this  purpose.  The  house  of  representatives  may 
impeach ;  that  is,  bring  charges  against  such  officials. 
In  such  case,  the  senate  becomes  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  the  impeachment.  An  official  will  not  be  declared 
guilty  unless  two  thirds  of  the  senators  agree  in  the 
verdict.  If  guilty,  he  can  be  removed  from  office 
and  disqualified  from  holding  any  other  office. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  is  the  judicial  department?  Name  the  grades  of  Mis- 
souri courts. 

Name  the  classes  of  disputes  which  are  brought  before  the 
courts.  Explain  a  civil  suit.  Explain  a  criminal  case.  Who  is 
the  plaintiff?     Who  is  the  defendant? 

How  many  justices  of  the  peace  in  your  township?  How  are 
they  chosen  ?  For  what  term  ?  What  kinds  of  cases  are  decided 
by  them  ?     What  are  the  duties  of  the  constable  ? 
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ITow  is  the  circuit  judge  chosen?  For  what  term?  In  what 
circuit  do  you  Wyg  ?     When  is  the  circuit  court  held  in  your  county  ? 

Name  the  officials  of  the  circuit  court.  Explain  the  duties  of 
the  circuit  clerk ;   the  sheriff ;  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

When  and  by  whom  may  a  person  be  arrested?  Exj^lain  the 
preliminary  trial.  What  is  meant  by  bail?  What  is  an  indict- 
ment ?     What  is  an  information  ? 

How  is  a  jury  selected?  Who  are  witnesses?  What  is  neces- 
sary for  a  verdict  in  criminal  cases? 

How  do  the  proceedings  in  civil  cases  differ  from  those  in  criminal 
cases  ? 

What  is  meant  by  an  appeal?  On  what  ground  may  it  be 
taken  ?  What  action  may  be  taken  by  the  higher  court  on  a  case 
that  has  been  appealed  ? 

Name  the  two  grades  of  courts  to  which  cases  may  be  taken 
on  appeal.     To  which  court  are  the  more  important  cases  taken  ? 

How  many  judges  compose  each  court  of  appeals?  How  are 
they  chosen  ?  For  what  term  ?  Which  is  the  court  of  appeals  for 
your  county  ? 

How  many  judges  of  the  supreme  court  ?  How  are  they  chosen  ? 
For  what  term  ? 

What  is  meant  by  impeachment?  What  officials  may  be  im- 
peached? How  may  they  be  impeached?  How  are  they  tried? 
What  is  necessary  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  ? 
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PART    IV 

THE   NATIONAL   GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Union  among  the  Colonies.  —  The  national  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  brought  into  existence 
as  a  result  of  united  action  among  the  states.  In  order 
that  we  may  understand  how  the  states  came  to  form 
this  union,  we  must  go  back  to  the  colonial  period  in 
American  history.  Each  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  had  its  separate  government.  The  different 
colonies  soon  found  that  they  had  some  interests  in 
common.  For  example,  the  French  and  Indians  were 
a  common  danger,  and  united  action  against  them  was 
necessary.  Some  of  the  colonies  which  had  established 
religious  freedom  feared  opposition  and  persecution 
from  the  British  king.  Hence  as  early  as  1643  four 
of  the  New  England  colonies  formed  a  confederacy, 
under  the  name  of  ''  The  United  Colonies  of  New 
England,"  for  mutual  offense  and  defense.  This  con- 
federacy continued  until  1684,  though  little  was  accom- 
plished in  the  later  years. 

The  acts  of  the  British  government  which  led  to  the 
Revolution   brought   about   union   and   united   action 
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among  all  the  colonies.  In  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
held  in  1765  to  protest  against  the  act  of  the  British 
Parliament  which  taxed  the  colonies  without  their 
consent,  nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented 
by  delegates.  The  protest  was  successful,  and  when  in 
1774  Great  Britain  passed  other  acts  to  which  the  colo- 
nists objected,  another  convention,  called  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  was  held,  in  which  all  the  col- 
onies except  one  were  represented.  As  the  British 
government  insisted  on  the  enforcement  of  these  op- 
pressive acts,  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  to 
which  all  the  colonies  sent  delegates,  was  held  in  1775. 
This  congress  organized  a  continental  army  to  oppose 
the  British  forces,  and  appointed  George  Washington 
as  its  general.  Finally,  when  it  w^as  felt  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  recognize  the  rights  claimed  by  the 
colonists,  this  congress  adopted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  declared  that  the  '^  United  Col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states." 

Articles  of  Confederation.  —  The  Revolution  changed 
the  colonies  into  states,  and  left  each  free  to  attend  to 
its  own  affairs.  From  the  beginning,  however,  there 
were  some  matters  which  no  single  state  could  manage, 
but  which  needed  joint  action  by  all  the  states.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  an  army  and  a  navy  and  money  to 
carry  on  the  war.  For  some  time  these  matters  were 
looked  after  by  the  Continental  Congress,  which  con- 
tinued to  meet  each  year.  As  each  state  had  adopted 
a   written   constitution,    it   was   felt    that    the   united 
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government  of  all  the  states  should  be  provided  for  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Continental  Congress  adopted 
for  this  pm'pose  a  written  document  called  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  This  constitution  could  not  go  into 
effect  until  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  states. 
As  some  states  objected  to  certain  matters,  the  approval 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  all  the  states  was 
not  secured  until  1781. 

Before  the  final  ratification  5f  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration had  been  secured,  many  people  believed  that 
the  new  constitution  would  not  prove  satisfactory. 
It  was  felt  that  the  united  government  was  not  given 
enough  power  to  act  for  the  common  welfare  of  all  the 
states.  This  government  could  not  raise  revenue  by 
taxation,  and  was  thus  unable  to  pay  its  debts  or 
attend  to  many  matters  of  importance.  While  it 
could  call  upon  the  states  for  money,  it  could  not  com- 
pel them  to  pay  the  necessary  amounts.  The  states 
were  suspicious  of  one  another,  and  thus  weakened  the 
united  government.  Attempts  w^ere  made  to  amend 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  so  as  to  give  the  united 
government  the  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation.  An 
amendment  could  not  be  adopted  without  the  consent 
of  all  the  states,  and  this  could  not  be  secured. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  —  After  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  strengthen 
the  government,  Washington  and  other  leaders  were 
able  to  secure  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  situation.  This  convention  met  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787.     It  consisted  of  delegates  chosen 
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by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  states  except  Rhode  Island, 
which  did  not  send  any  repfesentative.  Washington 
was  the  president  of  the  convention,  and  the  other 
members  were  among  the  ablest  leaders  and  statesmen 
of  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  naturally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  their  separate  states,  and  there  were 
many  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  plan  which 
should  be  adopted.  As  all  felt  that  more  power  should 
be  given  to  the  united  government,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  new  constitution  should  be  drawm  up.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  the  form  and  powers  of  the 
new  government  were  settled  by  compromise,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  finally  adopted. 
Ratification  of  the  Constitution.  —  The  constitu- 
tional convention  could  not  substitute  the  Constitution 
for  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  the  consent  of  the  states.  As  it  was  feared 
that  not  all  the  states  would  agree,  the  convention 
decided  that  the  new  Constitution  should  go  into  effect 
when  ratified  by  nine  of  the  thirteen  states.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  Constitution  appeared  in  all  the 
states.  Many  feared  that  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  national  government  and  that  the  states  would  be 
weakened  by  it.  In  some  of  the  states  the  opposition 
was  very  great,  and  it  was  not  until  June  21,  1788,  that 
the  consent  of  nine  states  was  secured.  Two  other 
states  gave  their 'consent  in  a  short  time,  but  North 
Carohna  and  Rhode  Island  did  not  ratify  until  after  the 
new  government  under  the  Constitution  had  taken  the 
place  of  that  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
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The  National  Constitution.  —  The  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  were  familiar  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  different  states,  and  used  these  as 
models  in  framing  the  national  Constitution.  They 
knew  that  the  best  forms  of  government  were  those 
which  had  been  used  successfully.  Hence  they  did  not 
try  to  invent  new  forms,  but  adopted  those  which  had 
been  in  use  among  the  colonies  and  states.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  three 
departments  of  government.  Article  I  deals  with  the 
legislative  department,  or  Congress,  Article  II  with  the 
national  executive,  and  Article  III  with  the  national 
judiciary.  In  Article  IV  the  Constitution  regulates 
certain  relations  of  the  different  states  to  one  anothei 
and  to  the  national  government.  Article  V  contains 
provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
while  Articles  VI  and  VII  deal  with  miscellaneous 
matters. 

The  Constitution  as  adopted  did  not  contain  any 
bill  of  rights  such  as  we  found  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion. This  was  one  important  objection  urged  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Some  of  the  states 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution  insisted  that  it  should  be 
amended  as  soon  as  possible  in  this  respect.  When 
the  new  government  under  the  Constitution  w^as  put 
into  operation,  ten  amendments  were  adopted.  These 
amendments,  with  those  adopted  after  the  Civil  War, 
are  considered  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution. 

Federal  Government.  —  The  government  established 
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by  the  Constitution  is  called  a  federal  government. 
In  a  federal  government,  the  powers  are  divided  between 
two  classes  of  governments,  —  the  governments  of  the 
states  and  the  government  of  the  nation,  or  national 
government.  This  division  of  powers  in  the  United 
States  is  made  by  the  Constitution.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  states  at  first  were  independent  and  had  all  powers 
of  government.  It  was  found  necessary,  however, 
to  take  some  powers  away  from  the  states  and  give 
them  to  the  national  government.  This  was  done  by 
the  Constitution.  The  national  government  has  only 
such  powers  as  have  been  granted  to  it  in  this  wa}^ 
The  states  keep  all  powers  which  were  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  national  government,  except 
certain  powers  which  are  not  given  to  any  government 
but  are  kept  by  the  people.  The  states  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  of  any  power  granted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  national  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  government  must  not  act  in  any 
matter  which  has  been  left  for  regulation  by  the  states. 
If  either  the  state  or  the  national  government  interferes 
with  any  power  belonging  to  the  other,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  declare  its  act  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void  (page  73). 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  —  As  we  have  seen. 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  contains  the  amending 
clause.  Of  the  different  methods  provided,  only  one 
has  been  used.  The  amendment  is  proposed  bya  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  house  of  Congress.  It  is  then  sent 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states,  and  if  three 
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fourths  of  these  approve  the  amendment,  it  is  ratified 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  so  large  a  number  of  states  to  agree. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
amended  many  times.  Onl}^  fifteen  amendments  have 
been  adopted.  Of  these,  the  first  ten,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  adopted  as  a  l:;ill  of  rights  immediately  after  the 
Constitution  went  into  eft^eat.  The  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment, which  prevents  a  person  from  suing  any  state, 
was  adopted  in  1798.  The  Twelfth  Amendment, 
modifying  the  system  of  electing  the  President,  was 
adopted  in  1804.  Finally,  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Amendments,,  which  were  adopted 
between  1865  and  1870,  were  intended  to  abolish  slaverv 
and  to  protect  the  negroes  and  other  persons  in  their 
personal,  property,  and  political  rights.  Many  other 
amendments  have  been  proposed.  Most  of  them  have 
failed  to  secure  the  necessary  vote  in  Congress,  while 
those  which  passed  Congress  could  not  get  the  approval 
of  enough  state  legislatures.  Congress  has  recently 
proposed  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  giving  the  national 
government  full  power  to  levy  an  income  tax.  This 
is  now  before  the  states,  but  has  not  yet  (1912)  secured 
enough  votes  in  its  favor. 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  was  the  Stamp  Act  Congress?  the  First  Continental 
Congress?  What  was  done  by  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress ? 

Why  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted?  How  were 
they  adopted?     Why  were  they  unsatisfactory? 
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Explain  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787.  What  models 
were  followed  in  framing  the  Constitution  ?     How  was  it  ratified  ? 

Did  the  Constitution  as  adopted  contain  a  bill  of  rights  ?  How 
was  one  secured  ? 

What  is  meant  by  federal  government?  How  does  the  Con- 
stitution di\'ide  powers  between  the  states  and  the  national  govern- 
ment ?  How  is  each  government  prevented  from  interfering  with 
a  power  belonging  to  the  other  ? 

Explain  the  usual  method  for  amending  the  national  Constitu- 
tion. Compare  with  the  method  used  in  Missouri.  How  many 
amendments  to  the  national  Constitution  have  been  adopted  ?  Is 
any  amendm.ent  now  before  the  states  for  ratification?  If  so, 
w^iat  action  has  Missouri  taken  on  it  ? 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE   NATIONAL   LEGISLATURE 

The  Congress.  —  The  national  legislature  is  called 
the  Congress.  Like  the  st^te  legislature  it  consists 
of  two  houses,  which  have  the' same  names  as  the  two 
houses  of  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri,  —  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate.  At  first  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  unable  to  agree  regard- 
ing the  composition  of  Congress.  The  states  with  a 
small  population  insisted  that  each  state  should  have 
an  equal  vote,  as  they  feared  that  any  other  rule  would 
give  the  large  states  too  much  power.  The  large  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  representation  in 
the  national  legislature  should  be  in  proportion  to 
population.  They  argued  that  the  people  and  not  the 
state  should  be  represented,  that  as  the  large  states 
would  pay  more  taxes,  they  should  have  a  larger  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  lawmaking  body.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  this 
matter  in  the  constitutional  convention.  It  was  finally 
decided  as  a  compromise  that  representation  in  one 
house  should  be  proportional  to  population,  while  in 
the  other  each  state  should  be  equally  represented. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  —  The  house  of 
representatives  is  that  part  of  Congress  in  which  each 
state  is  represented  according  to  its  population.     Once 
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in  ten  years  Congress  fixes  the  total  number  of  repre- 
sentatives and  the  number  to  be  chosen  from  each 
state.  In  doing  this  it  makes  use  of  a  number  called 
the  ratio  of  representation.  The  population  of  each 
state  is  divided  by  this  ratio,  and  the  quotient  gives 
the  number  of  its  representatives.  The  quotient  will 
usually  consist  of  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction ;  if 
the  fraction  is  greater  than  one  half,  a  representa^^ive 
is  allowed  for  it.  At  first  the  ratio  was  33,000.  As  the 
population  of  the  states  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  change  in  the  apportionment,  or  distribution  of  repre- 
sentatives among  the  states.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  a  census,  or  enumeration  of  the  population, 
shall  be  made  every  ten  years.  A  new  apportionment 
of  representatives  is  made  after  each  census.  As  the 
total  population  increases.  Congress  changes  the  ratio 
after  each  census,  as  otherwise  the  size  of  the  house 
would  be  too  large.  If  the  ratio  to-day  were  still 
33,000,  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  house  of 
representatives  would  be  about  3000.  The  present 
number  of  members  is  435,  and  the  ratio  that  was 
used  in  apportioning  them  to  the  states  is  211,877. 
The  population  of  Missouri  is  3,293,335,  which  con- 
tains the  ratio  15.54  times,  thus  giving  the  state  16 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Under  the 
Constitution  each  state  is  given  at  least  one  represent- 
ative, no  matter  how  small  its  population.  This  ap- 
plies now  especially  to  Nevada,  whose  population  is  less 
than  half  the  ratio. 

Representatives  in  Congress  are  elected  directly  by 
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the  qualified  voters  of  the  states.  Their  term  of  ofhce 
is  only  two  years.  The  method  of  apportionment, 
direct  election,  and  short  term  which  obtain  for  the 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  bring  them 
closer  to  the  people.  As  a  rule  they  act  more  quickly 
in  accordance  with  public  opinion  than  do  the  members 


Congressional  Districts. 
Adapted  from  Official  Manual,  State  of  Missouri,  1911-1912. 


of  the  senate.     Hence  the  house  of  representatives  is 
called  the  popular  branch  of  Congress. 

Congressional  Districts.  —  Each     state    which    has 
more  than  one  member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
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is  divided  by  the  state  legislature  into  as  man}^  districts 
as  it  has  members.  Each  of  these  congressional  dis- 
tricts elects  one  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  law  requires  that  the  congressional  districts  shall 
be  as  nearly  as  practicable  equal  in  population  and  shall 
be  formed  of  compact  and  contiguous  territory.  In 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  its  opponent,  a  politi- 
cal party  in  control  of  a  state  legislature  may  violate 
this  rule  by  making  some  districts  much  larger  than 
others.  The  districts  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  party  will  be  able  to  elect  representatives  from 
the  smaller  districts,  thus  securing  a  larger  number 
than  its  votes  entitle  it  to  have;  in  some  cases  the 
counties  which  form  the  districts  are  so  distributed  that 
one  part}^  can  elect  all  the  representatives  from  a  state. 
This  plan  of  arranging  districts  unfairly  is  called  gerry- 
mandering. 

The  Senate.  —  The  senate  differs  from  the  house  of 
representatives  in  many  important  respects.  We  have 
seen  that  each  state  is  represented  equally  instead  of 
according  to  its  population,  as  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. This  makes  it  possible  for  the  senate  to 
be  opposed  to  a  measure  which  has  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  and  is  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  but  not  by  a  majority  of  the  states.  Thus, 
for  example,  Missouri  has  16  votes  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  while  the  states  of  Arizona,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  combined  have  a 
total  of  only   15   votes.     These  ten  states,   however. 
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have  20  votes  in  the  senate,  while  Missouri  has  only 
2.  As  each  state  has  only  two  United  States  sena- 
tors, the  senate  is  a  much  smaller  body  than  the 
house.  At  first  it  contained  only  26  members,  but  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  states  has  raised  its  mem- 
bership to  96. 

The  manner  of  electing  United  States  senators  makes 
them  less  subject  to  popular  opinion  than  are  the 
representatives.  The  senators  are  elected  by  the  state 
legislature,  which  has  been  elected  by  the  people. 
This  method  is  called  indirect  election,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  direct  method  by  which  the  people  them- 
selves elect  the  representatives.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  from  the  people  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  will  change  the  manner  of  electing 
United  States  senators  to  a  direct  method.  The 
Congress  has  often  considered  such  a  plan,  and  some- 
time may  submit  the  necessary  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  states  for  their  ratification.  In  the  mean- 
time, some  states  have  provided  for  a  primary  election 
to  nominate  candidates  for  United  States  senators.  In 
Missouri  this  primary  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
general  election  in  November.  The  candidate  who 
receives  the  largest  vote  in  each  party  primary  is  de- 
clared the  nominee  of  that  party  for  United  States 
senator,  and  the  members  of  that  party  in  the  state 
legislature  are  morally  obliged  to  vote  for  him.  In  this 
way  the  process  becomes  in  fact  direct  election. 

Term  of  Senators.  —  Another  feature  in  which  the 
senate  differs  from  the  house  is  in  the  term  of  its  mem- 
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bers.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  terms  of  all  members  do  not  end  at  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  house.  The  senators  are  divided 
into  three  equal  groups,  and  the  terms  of  all  members 
of  one  group  end  once  in  every  two  years  at  the  close 
of  the  term  of  the  representatives.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  terms  of  the  first  group  end  on  March  4,  1913,  of 
the  second  group  on  March  4,  1915,  and  of  the  third 
group  on  March  4,  1917.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
way  the  senate  is  never  dissolved,  and  that  at  all  times 
at  least  one  third  of  the  senators  have  been  in  office 
for  four  years,  while  two  thirds  have  served  for  at  least 
two  years.  Because  of  reelections,  there  are  many 
senators  who  have  served  for  much  longer  periods. 
In  the  house  of  representatives  a  large  proportion  of 
the  members  are  not  reelected,  and  as  the  terms  of  all 
end  at  the  same  time,  a  new  Congress  usually  contains 
a  large  number  of  representatives  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience as  members  of  Congress.  The  longer  term, 
manner  of  election,  and  smaller  membership  of  the  sen- 
ate make  it  more  conservative  than  the  house  and  less 
subject  to  the  influence  of  popular  demands. 

Vacancies  in  the  Houses.  —  If  a  senator  dies  while  in 
office,  or  resigns,  or  if  a  vacancy  in  the  senate  arises  in 
any  other  way,  the  legislature  of  the  state  chooses  some 
one  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term.  If  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  in  session  at  the  time  the  vacancy  occurs, 
the  governor  of  the  state  may  appoint  some  one  to  act 
as  senator  until  the  legislature  meets  and  can  elect  a 
successor.     If  the  legislature  adjourns  without  electing 
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any  one  to  the  position,  the  state  will  have  only  one 
senator  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

As  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  represent 
the  people  directly,  the  governor  is  not  permitted  to 
fill  any  vacancy  in  the  house.  Instead,  he  calls  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  congressional  district  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  successor  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Qualifications  of  Members.  —  A  person  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  unless  he  is  at 
least  25  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  sena- 
tors the  qualifications  are  higher,  the  age  requirement 
being  30  years,  and  the  length  of  citizenship  nine  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  most  senators  and  representatives 
are  much  above  the  age  required  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Residence  in  the  state  is  also  required  of 
senators  and  representatives.  While  the  law  does 
not  require  a  representative  to  be  a  resident  of  his 
congressional  district,  this  is  practically  required,  as 
the  people  would  not  elect  any  one  who  did  not  live 
in  the  district.  No  person  who  holds  any  office  under 
the  executive  or  judicial  departments  of  the  national 
government  is  permitted  to  be  a  member  of  either  house 
of  Congress. 

Salary  and  Privileges  of  Members.  —  The  Consti- 
tution provides  that  members  of  Congress  shall  be  paid 
for  their  services.  At  first  they  received  $6  a  day. 
This  compensation  was  later  changed  to  a  salary,  which 
now  amounts  to  $7500  a  year.  In  addition  each  mem- 
ber is  given  mileage;  that  is,  an  amount  for  traveling 
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expenses,  which  varies  according  to  the  distance  from 
his  home  to  the  capital.  As  it  is  important  that  a 
member  of  Congress  shall  be  able  to  attend  its  sessions, 
the  Constitution  gives  him  the  privilege  of  freedom 
from  arrest  during  the  sessions  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same,  in  all  cases  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  In  order  that  he  may 
be  free  to  act  in  his  legislative  duties  it  is  provided  that 
he  cannot  be  held  responsible  by  any  individual  for 
anything  which  he  may  have  said  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate in  Congress. 

Officials  of  the  Houses.  —  We  saw  that  in  the  Mis- 
souri legislature  each  house  elects  its  own  officials. 
The  same  rule  obtains  in  Congress.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  president  of  the  senate, 
but  a  president  pro  tempore  is  elected  by  the  senate  to 
preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President.  The  house 
of  representatives  elects  a  speaker  as  its  presiding 
officer.  There  are  also  selected  by  each  house  a  secre- 
tary (in  the  house,  called  clerk),  sergeant  at  arms, 
doorkeeper,  chaplain,  postmaster,  and  librarian.  Each 
house  has  also  numerous  clerks,  pages,  etc. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Why  are  there  two  houses  of  Congress?  Give  their  names. 
Which  is  called  the  popular  branch  of  Congress?     Why? 

How  many  representatives  in  Congress?  How  many  from 
Missouri  ?  How  is  this  number  determined  ?  In  what  congressional 
district  do  you  live  ?     Who  is  your  representative  ? 

How  many  senators  in  Congress?  Name  the  senators  from 
Missouri.     How  are  they  nominated?     How  are  they  elected? 
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Compare  the  terms  of  senators  and  representatives.  Explain 
the  classification  of  senators.  How  are  vacancies  filled  in  each 
house  ? 

Compare  the  qualifications  of  senators  and  representatives. 
Explain  their  salary  and  privileges. 

IMame  the  officials  of  each  house.     How  are  they  chosen? 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
PROCEEDINGS    IN   CONGRESS 

Sessions  of  Congress.  —  The  sessions  of  Congress 
are  held  at  the  capitol  in  Washington.  Annual  sessions 
are  held,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
As  the  terms  of  members  of  Congress  do  not  begin  until 
March  4,  the  first  session  of  each  Congress  is  not  held 
until  December  of  the  year  after  the  election;  that  is, 
thirteen  months  after  such  election.  This  session,  which 
is  known  as  the  long  session,  usually  lasts  more  than  six 
months,  and  sometimes  is  much  longer.  The  second 
session  is  known  as  the  short  session,  and  cannot  con- 
tinue more  than  three  months,  as  the  terms  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  of  one  third  of  the  senators  are  ended 
on  March  4.  Special  sessions  of  Congress  may  be  called 
by  the  President,  but  this  is  done  only  for  very  impor- 
tant reasons.  The  session  is  adjourned  or  closed  by 
agreement  of  the  tw^o  houses. 

Rules  of  Order  and  Procedure.  —  In  legislative 
bodies  business  could  not  be  carried  on  without  regular 
rules.  As  in  Missouri,  the  Constitution  makes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  each  house  a  quorum.  It  also 
gives  each  house  power  to  make  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. Each  house  may  punish  its  members  for  disor- 
derly behavior,  and  by  a  two  thirds  vote  may  expel  a 
member. 
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How  Acts  of  Congress  are  Passed.  —  The  legislative 
proceedings  in  the  two  houses  are  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri  (page  84). 
Any  member  of  either  house  may  introduce  a  bill, 
except  that  bills  for  raising  revenue  can  be  introduced 
only  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives.^ 
A  bill  which  has  been  introduced  is  read  by  title  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  After  the  committee  makes 
its  report,  the  bill  may  be  read  a  second  time  and  put 
on  the  calendar,  or  list  of  bills  awaiting  action  by  the 
house.  When  the  bill  is  reached  in  due  order  or  the 
house  decides  to  take  it  up  out  of  its  turn,  the  bill 
is  read  a  third  time.  It  may  be  debated,  and  amend- 
ments to  it  may  be  adopted.  In  order  to  pass,  a  bill 
does  not  need  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 
house  as  is  the  case  in  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri. 
A  majority  of  the  members  present  is  sufficient,  pro- 
vided a  quorum  is  present. 

After  having  passed  one  house  the  bill  is  then  sent 
to  the  other  house,  where  it  must  go  through  the  same 
proceedings.  If  new  amendments  are  adopted,  the 
bill  must  be  sent  back  to  the  first  house.  If  the  latter 
does  not  consent  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  usually 
sent  to  a  conference  committee  consisting  of  members 
appointed  by  each  house.  If  this  committee  can  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  houses  usually  act  in  accord- 
ance with  its  report.  Otherwise  the  bill  will  fail  to 
pass. 

1  As  the  senate  may  amend  these  bills,  this  does  not  give  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  house. 
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As  in  Missouri  legislation,  the  chief  executive  has 
ten  days  in  which  to  sign  or  veto  a  bill.  Differing  from 
the  rule  in  Missouri,  however,  the  bill  becomes  a  law 
without  his  signature  if  he  does  not  veto  it  within  ten 
days,  except  when  Congress  adjourns  before  the  end 
of  the  ten-day  period.  If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill, 
he  returns  it,  with  a  statement  of  his  objections,  to  the 
house  in  which  it  was  first  introduced.  If  each  house 
then  passes  the  bill  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  becomes 
a  law,  notwithstanding  the  President's  veto.  In  the 
national  government  the  rule  regarding  the  time  when 
laws  go  into  effect  is  different  from  the  Missouri  rule. 
Any  law  passed  by  Congress  goes  into  effect  as  soon 
as  signed  by  the  President  or  when  passed  over  his 
veto;  unless  a  different  date  is  fixed  bv  the  law 
itself. 

The  Committee  System.  —  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
the  committees  exercise  great  influence  upon  legisla- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  bills  are 
introduced  that  it  is  impossible  for  either  house  to 
examine  them  and  select  the  best  ones.  Hence  the 
committees  must  have  power  to  do  this.  A  committee 
can  usually  defeat  any  bill  by  making  an  unfavorable 
report  or  failing  to  make  any  report.  The  committee 
may  also  amend  a  bill  before  reporting  it  back  to  the 
house.  A  bill  which  has  been  recommended  for  pas- 
sage by  a  committee  has  a  great  advantage. 

The  great  influence  of  the  committees  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  each  house  they  represent  the  political 
party  which  is  in  the  majority  in  that  house.     Each 
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house  appoints  the  members  of  the  different  commit- 
tees, but  the  selection  is  really  made  by  the  majority 
party,  which  secures  for  itself  the  chairman  and  the 
majority  of  the  members  on  practically  all  committees. 
In  the  house  of  representatives  the  members  of  the 
committees  were  formerly  appointed  by  the  speaker. 
It  was  felt  that  this  gave  the  speaker  too  much  power, 
and  in  1911  this  privilege  was  taken  away  from  him. 

Debate  in  Congress.  —  There  are  so  many  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  the  freedom  of  debate  which  exists  in  smaller 
bodies.  If  the  rules  did  not  prevent,  a  group  of  mem- 
bers could  at  any  time,  by  continuous  debate,  prevent 
the  house  from  carrying  on  its  business.  Hence  rules 
have  been  adopted  which  limit  the  number  and  length 
of  speeches  by  any  member.  In  addition,  the  house 
may  close  the  debate  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote. 
In  the  case  of  important  measures  the  committee  on 
rules  usually  recommends  that  discussions  be  limited 
to  a  certain  period,  which  is  often  fixed  at  only  a  few 
hours. 

The  senate,  for  a  long  time,  was  a  small  body  and 
did  not  need  rules  for  limiting  debate.  The  privilege 
of  freedom  of  debate  was  preserved,  so  that  a  senator 
could  speak  on  any  subject  as  long  and  as  often  as  he 
wished.  The  senate  has  now  become  a  much  larger 
body,  and  unhmited  debate  makes  it  difficult  to  trans- 
act business,  for  members  sometimes  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill.  Near 
the  close  of  the  session,  when  time  is  limited,  a  few 
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members,  by  insisting  upon  debating  a  bill  which  they 
are  opposing,  will  threaten  the  defeat  of  other  important 
bills.  Hence  they  can  force  the  withdrawal  or  defeat 
of  the  bill  to  which  they  have  objections.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  a  few  men  to  cause  the  defeat  of  a 
good  bill  in  this  manner.  The  senate,  however,  has 
thus  far  refused  to  abohsh  unlimited  debate. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House.  —  The  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  is  a  much  more  important 
official  than  the  Vice  President,  who  presides  over  the 
senate.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is 
chosen  by  and  represents  the  majority  party  in  the 
house,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Vice  President  in 
the  senate.  The  speaker  as  the  leader  of  the  majorit}^ 
in  the  house  has  great  influence  over  legislation.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  formerly  appointed  the  committees. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  and  controlled  the  important 
committee  on  rules.  Opposition  arose  on  account  of  his 
great  powers,  and  in  1910  he  ceased  to  have  the  right 
to  appoint  or  be  a  member  of  the  committee  on  rules. 
In  the  next  year  the  house  decided  that  it  would  elect 
all  committees. 

While  these  acts  have  decreased  the  power  of  the 
speaker,  he  still  remains  an  important  official.  As 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  majority  party,  his  opinion 
has  great  influence  with  the  committees  and  with  the 
house.  As  presiding  officer  he  can  influence  the  debate 
by  recognizing  or  refusing  to  recognize  members. 
No  member  can  take  part  in  the  discussion  until  recog- 
nized by  the  speaker. 
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Influence  of  the  President.  —  We  have  seen  that  the 
President  may  call  special  sessions  of  Congress,  and  has 
a  veto  upon  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses.  He 
has  also  the  right  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress regarding  legislation.  He  sends  an  annual  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  special  messages 
from  time  to  time.  If  the  President  belongs  to  the  same 
political  party  as  the  membei^s  of  the  majority  party 
in  the  houses,  he  can  exercise  much  influence  over  their 
acts.  He  is  a  great  party  leader,  and  most  of  them 
consider  it  their  duty  to  support  his  policies.  In  most 
cases  the  President  rewards  his  supporters  by  permit- 
ting them  to  name  the  postmasters  and  other  national 
officials  appointed  in  the  states  or  districts.  This  is  a 
bad  policy,  as  it  does  not  secure  the  best  officials  for 
public  service. 

Other  Influences  upon  Legislation.  —  Congress  is 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  influences  which  were 
noted  in  connection  with  the  state  legislature.  As  the 
questions  which  come  before  Congress  are  of  greater 
importance,  we  find  that  lobbying,  both  proper  and 
imp^^oper,  obtains  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than 
in  the  state  legislatures. 

Suggestive  Questions 

When  does  Congress  meet?  Explain  the  long  session;  short 
session;  special  sessions. 

Explain  the  method  of.  passing  laws  in  Congress.  How  does 
the  vote  required  differ  from  that  in  Missouri  ?  Explain  the  veto 
power  of  the  President. 

Explain  the  committee  system.  Why  have  the  committees  so 
much  power  ?     How  are  they  chosen  ? 
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Give  rules  regulating  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  in 
the  senate.  Explain  the  difference.  Show  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ference. 

Why  is  the  speaker  a  more  important  official  than  the  Vice 
President  ?     How  has  his  power  been  reduced  in  recent  years  ? 

How  may  the  President  influence  legislation  by  Congress  ?  To 
what  other  influence  is  legislation  subject? 


CHAPTER  XIX 

PRINCIPAL    POWERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Enumerated  Powers.  —  The  state  legislature  has 
power  to  legislate  over  any  nmtters  which  are  not  de- 
nied to  it,  or  given  to  the  national  government.  The 
powers  of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be 
enumerated;  that  is,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  Con- 
stitution. It  can  act  only  with  regard  to  matters  which 
have  been  delegated  to  it.  This  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  is  found  in  the  Constitution,  Arti- 
cle I,  Section  8,  and  Article  IV.  In  considering  these 
powers,  we  may  group  them  as  follows :  Revenue  and 
Expenditures,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Commerce, 
Money,  Postal  System,  and  Miscellaneous. 

I.     Revenue  and  Expenditures 

Kinds  of  National  Taxes.  —  Congress  is  given  the 
power  to  levy  any  kind  of  tax  except  export  duties; 
that  is,  taxes  on  goods  which  are  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. While  Congress  can  levy  direct  taxes  on  prop- 
erty, it  does  not  do  this,  for  two  reasons.  Taxes  of  this 
kind  form  the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  the  states  and 
local  governments.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
same  thing  taxed  by  both  national  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  second  cause  is  the  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution,   Article    I,    Section    9,    Paragraph    4,    requires 
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Congress  in  collecting  direct  taxes  to  apportion  them 
among  the'states  according  to  their  population  and  not 
according  to  the  value  of  the  property  taxed.     As  the 
value  of  property  in  one  state  may  be  double  that  in 
another  state,  the  population  being  the  same,  the  rate 
of  the  tax  in  one  case  would  be  half  as  high  as  in  the 
other.     This  is  such  an  unjust  method  that  it  is  used 
only  in  time  of  war,  when  the  government  needs  revenue 
from  all  sources.     The  taxes  levied  by  the  national 
government    are   customs   duties   and   internal   revenue 
taxes.     The  Constitution,  Article  I,   Section  8,  Para- 
graph 1,  provides  that  these  duties  and  taxes  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States.    While  Congress 
may  levy  different  rates  on  different  articles,  the  rate 
on  a  certain  article  must  be  the  same  in  all  of  the  states. 
Customs  Duties. —  Customs  duties  are  also  known  as 
imposts,  or  taxes  on  imports,  and  are  levied  on  goods  that 
are  imported;  that  is,  brought  into  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries.     The  tax  rate  may  be  specific 
or  ad  valorem.     A  specific  rate  is  levied  without  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  article,  as  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound 
on  sugar  or  ten  cents  on  a  pair  of  gloves.     An  ad  valorem 
rate  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
article,  as  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  cloth  or  hats. 
Some  rates  are  made  high  so  that  foreign  goods,  after 
the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  cannot  be  sold  for  as 
low^  a  price  as  the  same  things  grown  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.     Rates  of  this  kind  form  what  is 
called  a  protective  tariff,  as  they  are  intended  to  protect 
home  production  against  foreign  goods  by  making  it 
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impossible  to  import  such  goods  at  a  profit.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  protects  home  labor  against  the 
cheap  labor  of  other  countries.  The  protective  tariff 
is  opposed  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
rates  chiefly  or  entirely  for  revenue  purposes.  As  such 
rates  are  much  lower,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  goods 
to  the  consumer  will  be  reduced.  All  goods  imported 
from  foreign  countries  must  be  brought  into  the  United 
States  at  certain  places  called  ports.  The  taxes  are 
paid  to  a  collector  before  the  goods  can  be  taken  away 
by  the  owner.  In  Missouri,  the  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  are  ports,  and  have  United 
States  officials  who  collect  customs  duties.  The  in- 
come from  import  duties  is  the  largest  item  of  national 
revenue. 

Internal  Revenue  Taxes.  —  Internal  revenue  taxes 
are  also  called  excises.  They  are  levied  mostly  on  cer- 
tain things  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  revenue  comes  from  taxes 
on  intoxicating  liquors  and  manufactured  tobacco,  in- 
cluding cigars  and  cigarettes.  Oleomargarine  and  a 
number  of  other  articles  are  also  taxed.  In  1909  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  tax  on  corporations  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  their  net  income  or  profit  which  ex- 
ceeds S5000  in  any  year.  This  tax  is  collected  as  an 
internal  revenue  tax. 

In  order  to  collect  these  taxes  the  entire  country  is 
divided  into  internal  revenue  districts,  each  of  which 
has  a  collector  of  internal  revenue.  There  are  two  of 
such  districts  in  Missouri:   the  collector  of  one  is  at 
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St.  Louis,  and  of  the  other  at  Kansas  City.  The  col- 
lector furnishes  stamps  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
except  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  tax.  The  stamp 
must  be  placed  upon  the  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  containing 
the  things  taxed.  The  income  from  internal  revenue 
taxes  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  from  import  duties. 
The  two  together  make  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  United  States.  The  receipts 
from  the  postal  system  constitute  the  only  other  large 
source  of  revenue  of  the  national  government.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  miscellaneous  sources  from  which 
revenue  is  received.     See  the  table  on  page  173. 

National  Debt.  —  Taxes  and  other  ordinary  sources 
of  revenue  are  usually  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  In  time  of  war,  however,  or  when 
an  unusually  large  expenditure  must  be  incurred  for 
any  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  borrow  money.  As 
the  government  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  amount  even 
by  increasing  the  rates  of  taxation.  Congress  has  been 
given  power  to  borrow  money  in  any  way  and  to  any 
amount.  The  usual  plan  is  for  Congress  to  authorize 
the  executive  to  borrow  the  amount  needed  and  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  same.  In  1910,  the  total  amount 
of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
$913,317,490.  Two  thirds  of  this  amount  is  the  bal- 
ance of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
remaining  third  of  the  debt  was  due  to  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  other 
special  causes. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  government  paid  a  high 
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rate  of  interest  on  its  bonds.  This  rate  has  been 
gradually  reduced.  On  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
total  bonded  debt  the  interest  is  only  2  per  cent,  while 
on  the  remaining  amount  it  is  3  or  4  per  cent.  The 
United  States  has  in  addition  a  large  debt  which  bears 
no  interest.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt  consists  of 
United  States  notes  to  the  amount  of  $346,681,016, 
which  are  described  later,  under  the  powers  of  Congress 
relating  to  money.  From  the  total  debt  should  be  sub- 
tracted the  large  amount  of  money  on  hand  in  the 
national  treasury.  This  show^s  that  the  actual  net 
debt  of  the  United  States  in  1910  was  $1,046,449,185. 

Expenditures.  —  The  receipts  from  taxation  and  all 
other  sources  of  revenue  must  be  paid  into  the  national 
treasury,  of  which  the  principal  depository  is  in  Wash- 
ington. As  the  territory  and  business  have  increased, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  also  nine  sub- 
treasuries,  located  in  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  is  at  St.  Louis.  No  money  can 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  except  in  accordance  with 
appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  expenses  of 
the  government  have  increased  enormously  in  recent 
years.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  annual  expenditures 
did  not  exceed  $85,000,000.  Since  then  they  have 
been  increased  to  more  than  eleven  times  that  amount. 
The  chief  increases  have  been  for  the  army  and  navy, 
for  military  pensions,  and  the  postal  system. 

National  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  igio. — 
The  following  table  shows  the  total  receipts  and  expend- 
itures for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910  :  — 
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REVENUE 

Customs  Duties       $333,683,445 

Internal  Revenue  Taxes 289,933,519 

Postal  System 224,128,658 

Public  Debt 31,674,292 

Miscellaneous 51,894.751 

Total        $931,314,665 

EXPENDITURES 

Postal  System $234,246,565 

Pensions     . 160,696,416 

War  Department 158,172,957 

Navy  Department 123,974,208 

Other  Executive  Departments 184,531,272 

Congress 13,616,496 

Judicial  Department 8,596,135 

Panama  Canal 33,911,673 

Public  Debt 33.049,696 

Total $950,795,418 

II.    Military  and  Naval  Affairs 

War  Powers.  —  Congress  has  the  sole  power  of 
declaring  war  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  also  given 
the  power  to  provide  an  army  and  navy,  and  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

The  Army.  —  The  land  forces  of  the  United  States 
consist  of  the  army  and  the  mihtia.  While  Congress 
has  full  power  to  determine  the  number  of  soldiers,  it 
has  always  been  the  national  policy  to  have  a  small 
standing  army.  As  late  as  1898,  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  it  included  only  about  25,000  men.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii  made  a  larger  force  necessary.     In  1910,  the 
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organized  strength  of  the  army  was  70,893  enhsted 
men  and  4273  officers,  not  inchiding  about  6000  PhiHp- 
pine  scouts.  Officers  for  the  army  are  trained  at  the 
United  States  Mihtary  Academy  at  West  Point,  New 
York. 

The  mihtia  is  the  mihtary  force  of  the  states  (page  97). 
Congress  provides  the  system  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  training  the  mihtia,  but,  the  actual  control  and  gov- 
ernment is  left  to  the  states 'except  when  the  militia 
is  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Under 
a  law  of  Congress,  the  President  may  call  the  militia 
into  the  national  service  whenever  he  finds  this  neces- 
sary. In  1910,  the  total  strength  of  the  militia  of  all 
the  states  was  110,505  enlisted  men  and  9155  officers. 

The  Navy.  —  The  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
consist  of  the  navy  and  naval  militia.  The  acquisition 
of  the  Philippines  and  other  islands  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  larger  navy.  The  navy  of  the  United 
States,  counting  vessels  now  building  (1912),  includes 
37  battleships  and  about  160  other  fighting  vessels.  In 
1910,  the  organized  strength  of  the  navy  was  45,076 
enhsted  men  and  2921  officers,  in  addition  to  9152 
men  and  334  officers  of  the  marine  corps.  The  officers 
of  the  navy  are  trained  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapohs,  Maryland.  The  naval  militia, 
which  is  the  naval  force  of  the  states,  includes  5961 
men  and  540  officers. 

Military  Pensions.  —  The  national  government  has 
always  granted  pensions  to  soldiers  disabled  in  war,  and 
has  provided  for  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed. 
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Before  the  Civil  War,  payments  for  pensions  were  not 
large,  but  since  that  time  the  smns  paid  out  have 
reached  enormous  figures,  amounting  to  more  than  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war.  The  amount  paid  out  each  year 
exceeds  the  annual  cost  of  the  standing  army.  These 
large  amounts  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
extended  the  right  to  pensions  to  all  persons  who  served 
during  the  war,  regardless  of  the  question  of  disability. 

III.    Commerce 

National  Regulation.  —  If  none  of  the  acts  of  com- 
merce extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  state,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  national  regulation,  as  satisfactory 
control  could  be  secured  by  each  state.  Many  com- 
mercial transactions,  however,  arise  between  residents 
of  different  states.  This  is  called  interstate  commerce. 
In  many  cases,  also,  citizens  of  foreign  countries  have 
trade  relations  with  Americans.  This  is  called  foreign 
commerce.  As  these  matters  need  uniform  rules, 
Congress  was  given  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce. 

Foreign  Commerce.  —  We  have  already  seen  how 
Congress  regulates  foreign  commerce  by  levying  duties 
on  imports.  Laws  have  also  been  passed  regarding 
navigation  and  vessels  in  the  interest  of  passengers  and 
seamen.  Quarantine  regulations  are  made  in  order  to 
prevent  contagious  diseases  from  being  brought  in 
from  foreign  countries.  The  power  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  gives  Congress  the  right  to  control 
immigration;  that  is,  the  coming  of  foreigners  into  the 
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country.  At  first  no  restrictions  were  made,  as  immi- 
gration was  needed  for  the  development  of  the  country. 
At  present,  however,  the  laws  exclude  certain  undesir- 
able classes,  such  as  paupers,  criminals,  insane  persons, 
and  persons  with  contagious  diseases.  Chinese  labor- 
ers, and  persons  who  make  contracts  for  labor  before 
coming  to  the  United  States,  are  also  excluded. 

Interstate  Commerce.  —  At  first  Congress  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  pass  many  laws  regarding  inter- 
state commerce;  but  the  building  of  railroads  and  the 
growth  of  large  corporations  led  later  to  many  impor- 
tant regulations.  Beginning  with  1887,  Congress  has 
passed  laws  to  regulate  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  An  interstate  commerce  commission  con- 
sisting of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
looks  after  the  execution  of  these  laws.  These  laws 
affect  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  the  safety  of 
passengers  and  employees.  The  growth  of  large  corpo- 
rations, trusts,  and  combinations  led  to  the  enactment 
in  1890  of  the  so-called  Sherman  law,  which  prohib- 
its all  contracts  or  combinations  in  restraint  of  for- 
eign or  interstate  commerce.  Congress  has  also  passed 
laws  for  the  inspection  of  meat,  and  pure  food  laws  for 
preventing  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods 
and  drugs  so  far  as  these  articles  enter  into  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Weights  and  measures 
are  of  great  importance  to  commerce.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  establish  a  system  for  the  United  States, 
but  has  used  this  power  to  only  a  slight  extent.     As  a 
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result  the  matter  has  been  regulated  by  the  states,  which 
have  followed  the  old  English  system  instead  of  the 
modern  metric  system,  now  used  in  most  civilized 
countries.  Under  an  act  of  Congress,  the  metric  sys- 
tem may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  obligatory. 

IV.    Money 

Coins.  —  Money,  as  the  standard  of  value  and  a 
medium  of  exchange,  is  of  great  importance  to  commerce. 
Congress  has  full  power  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
money  which  can  be  used  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  kinds,  —  coins,  or  metaUic  money,  and 
paper  money.  Coins  are  either  gold,  silver,  nickel,  or 
copper.  Gold  is  used  for  the  larger  denominations; 
silver  for  the  dollar,  half  dollar,  quarter,  and  dime; 
nickel  for  the  five  cent  piece,  and  copper  for  the  cent. 
Coins  are  made  in  the  four  government  mints,  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Gold  and  Silver  Certificates.  —  There  are  five  kinds 
of  paper  money  in  the  United  States,  —  gold  certifi- 
cates, silver  certificates,  treasury  notes.  United  States 
notes,  and  national  bank  notes.  As  gold  and  silver 
coins  are  not  convenient  to  carry  in  large  amounts,  the 
law  permits  any  one  to  deposit  such  coins  in  the  United 
States  treasury  and  receive  in  exchange  certificates  for 
the  same  amount.  The  coins  are  kept  in  the  treasury 
to  redeem  such  certificates  at  any  time. 

Treasury  Notes.  —  Between  1890  and  1893  the  gov- 
ernment purchased  a  large  amount  of  silver  and  paid 
for  it  by  issuing  treasury  notes.     Most  of  these  notes 
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have  been  redeemed,  and  only  a  small  amount  remain 
in  circulation. 

United  States  Notes.  —  During  the  Civil  War  the 
government  did  not  raise  enough  money  by  taxation 
and  loans  to  meet  its  expenses.  Hence  it  issued  United 
States  notes,  called  '^  greenbacks,"  each  of  which  was 
a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  amount.  These  notes  were 
made  legal  tender;  that  is,  persons  were  obliged  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  debts.  They  represent  a  part  of  the 
national  debt,  but  do  not  bear  interest.  The  govern- 
ment redeems  these  notes  in  coin,  but  they  are  put  into 
circulation  again,  as  it  is  the  policy  not  to  retire  them. 
The  amount  is  not  increased  or  diminished. 

National  Bank  Notes.  —  While  the  Constitution  does 
not  give  Congress  the  express  power  to  create  national 
banks,  it  has  this  power  in  order  to  assist  it  in  carrying 
on  its  financial  affairs.  Congress  gives  national  banks 
the  right  to  issue  paper  money  called  bank  notes. 
These  notes  are  the  promises  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
amounts  named.  People  are  willing  to  accept  them, 
as  they  are  guaranteed  by  United  States  bonds  which 
are  deposited  by  the  bank  with  officials  of  the  treasury. 

Amount  of  Money  in  the  United  States.  —  The  total 
amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  on  June  30, 
1910,  was  $3,419,591,483,1  of  which  the  sum  of 
$317,235,878  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder  in  circulation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  money  in  the  United 
States : — 

^  Does  not  include  nickel  and  copper  coins. 
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Gold  Coin .  $833,289,279 

Silver  Coin        241,167,018 

Gold  Certificates        802  754 199 

Silver  Certificates 478,597,238 

United  States  Notes       346,681  016 

Treasury  Notes 3,672,000 

National  Bank  Notes 713,430,733 

Total $3,419,591,483 

Suggestive  Questions 

Why  are  the  powers  of  Congress  said  to  be  "enumerated"? 
What  are  the  principal  classes  of  its  powers  ? 

What  kinds  of  taxes  are  le\ded  by  Congress  ?  Why  does  it  not 
levy  direct  taxes  ? 

What  are  customs  duties?  How  are  they  collected?  What  is 
meant  by  a  protective  tariff  ?     Why  is  it  favored  ?    Why  opposed  ? 

What  are  internal  revenue  taxes?  Name  the  most  important 
taxes  of  this  class.  How  are  they  collected?  In  what  internal 
revenue  district  do  you  live? 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  national  bonded  debt?  For  what 
purposes  was  this  debt  created  ? 

How  are  national  expenditures  authorized?  What  are  the 
chief  items  of  expenditure  ?     What  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  ? 

What  has  been  the  national  policy  regarding  the  size  of  the 
army?  What  is  its  present  size?  What  is  the  strength  of  the 
militia  ?  How  may  it  be  used  by  the  national  government  ?  Give 
the  organized  strength  of  the  naval  forces.  Explain  the  system  of 
military  pensions. 

What  kind  of  commerce  is  regulated  by  the  states?  by  Con- 
gress? Name  some  of  the  regulations  of  foreign  commerce;  of 
interstate  commerce.  Why  was  Congress  given  the  power  to  regu- 
late weights  and  measures  ? 

Name  the  two  kinds  of  money;  the  different  kinds  of  coined  money; 
the  different  kinds  of  paper  money.  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
"legal  tender."  Are  national  bank  notes  legal  tender?  Why  are 
people  willing  to  accept  such  notes? 


CHAPTER  XX 

POWERS    OF   CONGRESS    (POSTAL   SYSTEM,   ETC.) 

The  Postal  Business.  —  The  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  estabhsh  post  offices  and  post 
roads.  In  the  beginning  of  the  government  this  work 
was  practically  limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  carry- 
ing the  mail.  The  postal  business  has  constantly  in- 
creased not  only  in  amount  but  in  the  different  kinds 
of  things  attended  to.  Its  importance  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  costs  more  money  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Its  income,  however,  is 
usually  sufficient  to  pay  its  expenses.  As  the  postal 
system  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  commerce 
but  to  social  life  and  welfare,  the  government  does  not 
try  to  make  a  profit,  but  aims  to  make  the  service  to 
the  people  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  postal  business  are  the  carrying 
and  delivery  of  the  mail,  money  orders  and  postal  sav- 
ings banks,  and  the  parcels  post. 

Mail  Service.  —  Letters,  postal  cards,  newspapers, 
books,  etc.,  are  included  under  mail  matter.  The 
government  carries  the  mail  on  railroads,  steamships, 
and  other  conveyances.  For  purposes  of  delivery, 
post  offices  are  established  in  cities  and  villages.  In 
cities  which  have  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  or  which 
do  a  postal  business  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year,  there  is 
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free  delivery  of  mail  to  residences  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. Rural  free  delivery,  which  was  first  tried  in  1897, 
has  been  rapidly  extended  to  practically  all  country 
districts  which  have  passable  roads.  In  1910  there  were 
40,977  carriers  in  this  service.  Special  delivery  service 
is  provided  in  cities,  so  that  for  a  ten-cent  stamp  in 
addition  to  the  regular  postage  a  letter  can  be  deUvered 
immediately  after  its  arrival  at  the  post  office.  In 
order  to  secure  safe  delivery,  valuable  letters  or  pack- 
ages may  be  registered  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents.  In  case 
of  loss  the  owner  is  paid  the  value,  not  exceeding  $50. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Savings  Banks.  —  In 
order  to  furnish  people  a  safe  and  cheap  method  of 
sending  money  from  one  place  to  another  the  post 
office  sells  money  orders.  A  person  pays  the  post- 
master the  amount  of  the  order  plus  a  small  fee.  The 
person  to  whom  the  order  is  sent  can  collect  the  amount 
at  the  post  office  in  his  city.  In  1910,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  postal  savings  banks  at  some  post  offices. 
These  are  intended  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  the 
investment  of  small  amounts  of  money.  Any  one 
can  deposit  with  the  postmaster  any  amount  between 
$1  and  $500.  The  sums  deposited  draw  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent  a  year.  As  the  system  meets 
with  success  it  w^ill  be  gradually  extended  to  all  post 
offices. 

The  Parcels  Post.  —  The  government  carries  small 
packages  not  exceeding  a  certain  size  nor  more  than 
four  pounds  in  weight.  In  many  foreign  countries 
there  is  no  such  limit,  and  the  postal  department  carries 
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all  kinds  of  articles  in  the  same  way  as  an  express 
company.  The  establishment  of  such  a  parcels  post 
system  has  been  urged  in  this  country.  Congress  may 
soon  introduce  it  on  a  small  scale  as  an  experiment. 

National  Territories.  —  The  United  States  owns 
territory  which  it  has  acquired  by  treaty  and  in  other 
ways.  As  this  territory  is  not  part  of  any  state,  the 
Congress  has  full  power  to. make  all  laws  which  are 
necessary  for  its  government.  It  is  divided  into 
several  kinds  of  territories,  besides  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  have  seen  how  the  national  government  divided 
its  public  lands  into  districts  called  territories  and 
provided  for  their  government  until  they  were  admitted 
as  states.  Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  Con- 
gress has  admitted  35  states,  of  which  all  but  6  passed 
through  the  territorial  stage  of  government  before 
being  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  territories  are 
of  three  kinds,  —  representative,  partly  representative, 
and  non-representative.  In  the  representative  terri- 
tories both  houses  of  the  legislature  are  elected  by 
the  voters,  and  the  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
states  except  that  the  governor  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  President.  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  were  the  last  continental  terri- 
tories of  this  kind,  being  admitted  as  states  in  1912. 
Hawaii,  w^hich  consists  of  a  number  of  islands,  is  now  the 
only  fully  representative  territory  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  partly  representative  territories  only  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  is  elective,  the  upper  house 
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being  appointed  by  the  President.  Porto  Rico  and 
the  PhiUppines  are  the  territories  of  this  class.  Alaska, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the  Samoan  Islands,  and 
Guam  have  no  representative  government.  Their 
affairs  are  attended  to  by  officials  appointed  by  the 
President.  It  is  probable  that  neither  Hawaii  nor  any 
of  the  other  territories  will  be  admitted  as  states,  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  their  population  and  their 
distance  from  the  United  States. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  The  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  about  70  square  miles  in  area,  was  ceded  by 
Maryland  to  the  United  States  to  become  the  national 
capital.  Congress  makes  all  the  laws  for  this  district. 
The  administration  of  local  affairs  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. 

Reservations.  —  Congress  has  full  power  to  control 
all  matters  relating  to  those  Indians  who  still  live  in 
tribes.  The  lands  on  which  these  Indians  live  are  called 
Indian  reservations,  and  are  under  the  control  of  Indian 
agents  appointed  by  the  President.  Congress  has  also 
provided  for  military  and  forest  reservations  as  well  as 
for  national  parks.  The  national  government  has 
property  for  forts,  dockyards,  naval  stations,  post 
offices,  customhouses,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  managed 
in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress. 

Most  of  the  Indian,  forest,  and  other  reservations 
were  created  out  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States.  Nearly  tw^o  thirds  of  the  entire  area  of  the 
United  States  was  included  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  pubhc  lands.    These  lands  were  surveyed  (page  48), 
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and  a  large  part  sold  to  settlers  at  low  prices.  Grants 
of  public  land  were  made  to  states  for  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvements.  Corporations 
were  also  given  lands  to  aid  in  building  railroads.  In 
1910,  the  public  lands  which  had  not  been  sold,  given 
away,  or  included  in  reservations  amounted  to  about 
345,000,000  acres,  in  addition  to  about  368,000,000 
acres  in  Alaska.  Most  of  these  lands  are  in  the 
western  states,  and  cannot  be  used  for  farming  be- 
cause of  lack  of  water.  Congress  has  made  provision 
for  the  irrigation  of  a  large  area  of  these  lands.  The 
public  lands  are  sold  through  public  land  offices  in 
the  different  states  which  contain  such  land.  There 
is  an  office  in  Missouri  at  Springfield,  but  it  will  soon 
be  abandoned,  as  there  remain  (1912)  only  about 
1000  acres  of  public  land  in  this  state.  The  land 
office  is  in  charge  of  a  register,  who  issues  certificates 
to  those  who  purchase  lands.  The  patent,  or  deed  to 
the  land,  is  later  issued  from  the  general  land  office  at 
Washington. 

Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade-Marks.  —  The  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  regard- 
ing patents  and  copyrights.  A  patent  gives  to  one  who 
makes  a  new  invention  the  exclusive  right  for  a  lim- 
ited period  to  manufacture  and  sell  it.  Congress  has 
fixed  this  period  at  seventeen  years.  A  copyright  is  a 
similar  privilege  which  can  be  secured  by  one  who  has 
written  a  book,  composed  music,  or  produced  a  work  of 
art.  It  gives  to  such  a  person  the  sole  right  to  print 
or  sell  the  article  of  which  he  is  the  author.     The  term 
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of  a  copyright  is  twenty-eight  years,  but  this  may  be 
renewed  for  another  term  of  equal  length.  A  trade- 
mark is  a  certain  symbol  or  sign  adopted  by  a  merchant 
to  indicate  his  business  or  the  goods  which  he  manu- 
factures. As  Congress  has  not  been  given  power  re- 
garding trade-marks,  they  are  protected  by  state  laws. 
Congress  may  protect  them  so  far  as  the  goods  enter 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  a  law  exists  for  this 
purpose. 

Naturalization.  —  We  have  already  seen  that  citi- 
zens are  either  native-born  or  naturalized,  and  we  have 
studied  the  process  of  making  an  alien  a  naturalized 
citizen  (page  21).  Congress  has  provided  this  method, 
and  has  full  power  over  the  matter. 

Bankruptcy  Legislation.  —  A  person  whose  debts  are 
greater  than  his  money  or  other  property  is  called  a 
bankrupt.  If  he  gives  his  creditors  all  his  property 
he  should  be  free  from  further  liability  so  that  he  may 
have  another  chance  to  engage  in  business.  Congress 
has  power  to  pass  uniform  laws  regulating  bankruptcy 
in  the  United  States.  If  Congress  does  not  act,  the 
states  may  regulate  this  matter.  In  1898,  Congress 
passed  a  national  bankruptcy  law  which  is  still  in  effect. 

Legislation  regarding  Crime.  —  In  the  states  the 
legislatures  have  the  power  to  make  laws  regarding 
crimes.  Congress  has  been  given  power  of  this  kind 
in  only  a  few  cases.  It  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
piracy  and  other  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations.  A  citizen 
who  engages  in  war  against  the  United  States  or  assists 
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its  enemies  is  guilty  of  treason.  Congress  provides  the 
punishment  for  treason  and  also  for  counterfeiting,  which 
is  the  crime  of  making  coins  or  paper  to  circulate  as 
money. 

Legislation  regarding  Governmental  Organization. 
—  The  Constitution  provides  for  only  the  important 
or  fundamental  organization  of  the  government.  Other 
matters  of  governmental  organization  are  left  to  be 
regulated  by  Congress.  Thus  most  of  the  executive, 
administrative,  and  judicial  offices  are  provided  for  by 
Congress,  which  fixes  the  powers,  duties,  salary,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  them. 

Implied  Powers.  —  While  Congress  has  only  such 
powers  as  are  granted  or  enumerated,  it  is  not  hmited 
to  those  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
Article  I,  Section  8,  Paragraph  18,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
its  express  powers  into  execution.  These  are  called 
implied  powers,  and  individuals  and  pohtical  parties 
have  differed  regarding  the  extent  of  such  powers. 
Some  insist  that  they  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  such 
as  are  absolutely  necessary,  while  others  believe  in 
giving  Congress  the  power  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  it  act.  An  example  of  an  imphed 
power  is  the  creation  of  national  banks.  Congress  is 
not  expressly  authorized  to  do  this.  But  it  is  given 
the  express  powers  to  borrow  money  and  collect  taxes, 
and  it  was  held  that  it  must  have  the  imphed  power 
to  create  banks  to  assist  it  in  these  matters. 
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Restrictions  upon  Congress.^  The  Constitution  has 
placed  some  restrictions  upon  the  powers  granted  to 
Congress.  We  have  noted  some  hmitations  upon  its 
revenue  powers  (page  168).  There  are  other  restric- 
tions w^hich  are  intended  to  protect  the  individual  in 
his  personal  and  property  rights.  Most  of  these  can 
be  found  in  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  9,  and 
in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Explain  the  importance  of  the  postal  system.  What  different 
kinds  of  business  does  it  include  ?  What  is  a  postal  savings  bank  ? 
Is  there  one  in  your  county  ?  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post  ? 
W^hy? 

Name  the  different  classes  of  territories.  In  what  class  is 
Hawaii?  Porto  Rico?  the  Philippines?  Name  the  other  terri- 
tories and  explain  how  they  are  governed.  What  is  the  District 
of  Columbia?     How  is  it  governed? 

For  what  purposes  are  reservations  established  ?  How  are  they 
governed  ? 

How  did  the  national  government  acquire  the  public  lands? 
What  has  it  done  wdth  these  lands?  What  amount  does  it  still 
own? 

Explain  a  patent  right ;  copyright ;  trade-mark ;  bankrupt  law  ; 
treason  ;  counterfeiting. 

What  is  meant  by  the  implied  powers  of  Congress?  Give  two 
examples  of  such  powers. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE  PRESIDENT    (EXECUTIVE    ORGANIZATION   AND 

POWERS) 

Presidential  Nominations.  —  The  chief  executive 
of  the  United  States  is  the  President.  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  provide  for  his  election  directly  by  the 
people,  but  we  shall  see  that  custom  has  changed  the 
rule  so  that  the  election  is  practically  direct.  We 
have  already  seen  that  at  elections  the  voters  must 
choose  between  persons  who  have  been  nominated  by 
the  political  parties  (page  27).  Hence  we  must  see 
how  presidential  nominations  are  made. 

Each  political  party  holds  a  national  convention 
usually  in  June  of  the  year  in  which  a  presidential  elec- 
tion is  held.  Each  state  is  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  the  convention  by  twice  as  many  delegates  as  it  has 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  Thus  Mis- 
souri has  36  delegates.  These  delegates  are  usually 
selected  by  a  state  convention  made  up  of  delegates 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  voters  of  the  pohtical 
party  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state.  The  state 
convention,  in  electing  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention, selects  two  from  each  congressional  district 
and  four  from  the  state  at  large.  In  some  states  the 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  are  selected  by  a 
direct  primar}^,  but  this  is  not  the  rule  in  Missouri. 
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.  As  there  are  435  representatives  and  96  senators, 
each  national  convention  will  have  1062  delegates. 
In  addition  the  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  each  permitted  to  send  from  two  to  six  delegates. 

The  convention  is  held  in  some  city  which  furnishes 
a  large  hall  for  the  meetings.  A  platfor7n,  or  declara- 
tion of  party  principles,  is  adopted.  Candidates  are 
placed  in  nomination,  and  the  roll  of  states  is  called  for 
the  choice  of  the  convention.  In  the  Repubhcan  na- 
tional convention  a  majority  vote  is  sufficient  for  the 
selection,  but  the  Democrats  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  this  purpose.  The  person  selected  is  declared  the 
presidential  nominee  of  the  party.  A  nominee  for 
Vice  President  is  chosen  by  the  convention  in  the  same 
manner. 

Presidential  Election.  —  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
by  electors  who  are  chosen  in  the  different  states. 
Each  state  has  as  many  electors  as  it  has  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress.  Thus,  Missouri  has  18 
presidential  electors.  These  electors  are  nominated  by 
the  state  conventions,  and,  if  elected,  are  morally  bound 
to  vote  for  the  person  nominated  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  their  party.  The  names  of  the  electors  are 
placed  on  the  ballot  of  their  party  under  the  name  of 
their  candidate  for  the  President.  The  voter  does  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  electors,  as  he  knows  they  will 
vote  for  the  nominee  of  their  party. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  election  in  November, 
it  is  known  which  party  has  elected  the  most  electors, 
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and  hence  the  election  of  the  President  is  settled.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  go  through  the  forms-  provided 
by  the  Constitution.  The  electors  in  each  state  meet 
at  the  state  capital  on  the  second  Monday  in  January 
after  their  election  and  cast  their  ballots  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  votes  are  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  senate,  and  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  February  they  are  counted  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses  of  Congress.  'The  candidates  who  have 
received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  are  declared  elected, 
and  are  inaugurated  as  President  and  Vice  President 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March. 

If  no  one  has  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  electors,  the  election  is  left  to  the  two  houses  of 
Congress.  The  senate  decides  between  the  two  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Vice  President  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  while  the  house  of  represent- 
atives chooses  a  President  from  the  candidates,  not 
exceeding  three,  who  have  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  that  office.  In  choosing  the  President  the  houses 
vote  by  states,  the  delegation  of  representatives  from 
each  state  having  one  vote,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  is  necessary  to  elect.  If  the  house  fails  to 
choose  a  President  in  this  manner,  the  Vice  President 
becomes  President. 

Term  of  Office.  —  The  President  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  At  the  end  of  his  term  a  strong  Presi- 
dent is  usually  elected  for  a  second  term.  It  has  be- 
come a  tradition,  though  not  a  law,  that  no  one  shall 
be  elected  President  for  more  than  two  terms. 
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Qualifications.  —  A  naturalized  citizen  cannot  be- 
come President,  as  the  Constitution  restricts  the  office 
to  native-born  citizens.  The  President  must  be  at 
least  35  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  14  years. 

Compensation.  —  The  President  receives  a  salary  of 
$75,000  a  year.  He  is  furnished  an  official  residence 
in  the  White  House.  He  receives  a  large  sum  for  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  keeping  up  the  house, 
grounds,  etc. 

The  Vice  President.  —  The  Vice  President  is  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  President.  He  is  elected 
for  the  same  term  and  must  possess  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. He  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Vice  President  is  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  office,  however, 
is  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  presidency.  If 
the  President  dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed  from  office, 
or  is  unable  for  any  reason  to  perform  his  duties,  he 
is  succeeded  by  the  Vice  President.  Congress  has 
provided  that,  in  case  there  is  no  Vice  President  or  he 
is  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  President,  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  shall  succeed  in  a  fi.xed 
order,  beginning  with  the  secretary  of  state.  There 
have  been  five  cases  of  presidential  succession.  Each 
was  due  to  the  death  of  the  President,  and  the  Vice 
President  succeeded  in  each  case. 

Executive  Powers.  —  The  Constitution  provides  that 
the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  the  President,  and 
that  "  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
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executed."  As  a  result  of  other  powers  which  have 
been  given  to  him,  the  President  has  full  control  over 
all  executive  and  administrative  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  can  use  the  entire  civil  and  military  forces 
to  execute  the  laws.  These  other  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  classified  as  powder  of  appointment  and 
removal,  control  over  foreign  affairs,  military  powers, 
control  over  legislation,  and  the  pardoning  power. 

Power  of  Appointment  anti  Removal.  —  When  we 
studied  state  and  local  government  in  Missouri,  we 
saw  that  most  of  the  officials  were  elected  by  the  people. 
This  was  not  the  original  rule,  as  during  the  colonial 
and  early  state  periods  the  governor  appointed  prac- 
tically all  officials.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  followed  the  original  rule,  wdth  the  result  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  the  only  national 
officials  elected.  All  other  important  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  President.  In  most  cases  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  is  required,  but  this  is  usually 
given.  Practically  all  the  less  important  officials  are 
appointed  by  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 
Appointments  are  usually  made  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  President  has,  however,  the  power  to 
remove  any  official  appointed  by  him,  except  the  judges. 
This  can  be  done  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause.  In  this 
way  the  President  has  a  control  over  all  the  officials 
of  the  administration  and  can  direct  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Civil  Service  and  the  Spoils  System.  —  The  civil 
service  includes  practically  all  the  officials  of  the  ex- 
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ecutive  department  except  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  extent  of  the  business  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  June  30,  1910, 
there  were  384,088  officials  and  employees  in  the  civil 
service.  Of  these,  9525  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  great  majority  of  the  remaining  employees 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pohcy  of  the  government 
or  the  questions  which  divide  poUtical  parties.  They 
'are  clerks,  postal  employees,  laborers,  etc.  It  was  the 
original  rule  for  such  persons  to  keep  their  positions 
as  long  as  they  gave  good  service.  Beginning  with 
the  administration  of  President  Jackson  there  was  intro- 
duced the  theory  that  ^^to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
which  means  that  the  political  party  which  wins  the 
presidential  election  has  a  right  to  reward  its  supporters 
by  giving  them  government  positions.  This  involved 
the  removal  of  officials  who  belonged  to  the  other  polit- 
ical party.  The  adoption  of  this  policy  led  to  evil 
results.  Many  of  the  persons  appointed  were  not 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office.  Good 
officials  left  the  service  of  the  government  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  their  positions. 

Civil  Service  Reform.  —  In  1881  President  Garfield 
was  assassinated  by  an  office  seeker  who  had  failed  to 
get  an  appointment.  This  called  public  attention  to 
the  evils  of  the  spoils  system,  and  in  1883  Congress 
passed  the  civil  service  law.  This  provides  that  per- 
sons who  wish  to  enter  the  civil  service  must  take 
examinations  to  show  their  fitness  for  the  positions. 
Appointments  are  made  from  among  those  who  receive 
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the  highest  grade  on  such  examinations.  A  person 
who  has  received  an  appointment  in  this  manner  can- 
not be  removed  from  his  position  except  for  just  cause. 
Removals  for  pohtical  or  rehgious  reasons  are  expressly 
forbidden.  A  civil  service  commission  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  provides  for  the  examina- 
tions and  investigates  violations  of  the  civil  service 
law  and  rules. 

When  the  civil  service  law  was  passed,  only  a  small 
number  of  the  positions  in  the  civil  service  were  made 
subject  to  its  provisions.  The  President  was  given 
power  to  extend  the  law  to  other  parts  of  the  service. 
The  different  Presidents  have  made  so  many  extensions 
that  on  June  30,  1910,  there  were  222,278  positions 
subject  to  the  civil  service  examinations.  This  num- 
ber is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  civil  service. 
Great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  government 
business  has  resulted  from  this  reform. 

Control  over  Foreign  Affairs.  —  The  President,  as 
the  chief  executive,  represents  the  United  States  in  all 
its  relations  with  foreign  governments.  He  appoints 
ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  officials 
who  reside  in  foreign  countries  and  attend  to  matters 
which  affect  the  United  States  or  its  citizens.  Similar 
representatives  are  sent  by  foreign  governments  to 
this  country.  The  privilege  of  sending  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  other  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  are  regulated  by  treaties, 
which  are  agreements  made  between  them.  The 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  are  drawn 
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up  under  the  orders  of  the  President.  They  do  not  go 
into  effect,  however,  unless  they  are  ratified  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  senate,  and  then  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Military  Powers.  —  The  Constitution  makes  the 
President  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
including  the  state  militia  when  it  is  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  This  gives  very  great 
power  to  the  President.  As  we  have  seen,  Congress 
determines  the  size  of  the  army  and  navy  and  provides 
for  their  organization  and  government.  It  also  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  The  President,  however, 
as  the  commander  in  chief,  controls  the  movements 
of  the  troops  and  war  vessels.  By  means  of  this  power 
and  his  control  over  foreign  relations,  he  may  create 
a  situation  which  will  force  Congress  to  declare  war. 
During  war  his  powers  are  practically  unlimited,  as 
he  must  be  able  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  country. 

Powers  over  Legislation.  —  In  Chapter  XVIII,  deal- 
ing with  Proceedings  in  Congress,  we  have  studied  the 
President's  influence  on  legislation.  He  has  the  right 
to  call  extra  sessions,  send  messages  of  recommendation, 
and  veto  bills  which  have  passed  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Pardoning  Power.  —  The  President  has  the  power 
to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States.  This  power  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  possessed  by  the  governor 
of  Missouri  with  relation  to  crimes  committed  against 
the  state  (page  93). 
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Suggestive  Questions 

Why  is  a  national  convention  held?  Explain  its  composition. 
How  are  delegates  chosen?    What  is  a  "platform"? 

What  is  meant  by  the  indirect  election  of  the  President  ?  How 
has  the  election  been  made  practicall}'  direct?  How  many  presi- 
dential electors  does  Missouri  elect?  How  are  they  nominated 
and  instructed  ? 

How  are  the  votes  of  the  electors  counted?  How  many  votes 
are  necessary  to  an  election?  If  no  candidate  receives  enough 
votes,  how  is  a  President  elected  ?^  a»  Vice  President  ? 

Who  succeeds  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President? 
What  is  the  rule  if  there  is  no  Vice  President  ? 

What  is  the  term  of  the  President  ?  State  the  custom  regarding 
reelection. 

What  is  the  compensation  of  the  President?  What  qualifica- 
tions must  he  possess? 

Explain  the  President's  power  of  appointment  and  removal. 
Compare  with  that  of  the  governor  of  Missouri.  What  is  the 
spoils  system  ?  Explain  civil  service  reform.  What  proportion  of 
the  offices  are  subject  to  the  civil  service  rules? 

What  is  the  President's  power  over  foreign  affairs?  Through 
what  officials  does  he  act?  What  are  treaties?  How  are  they 
made  and  ratified? 

Explain  the  President's  miUtary  powers;  legislative  powers; 
pardoning  power. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

EXECUTIVE   DEPARTMENTS   AND   THE   CABINET 

The  Executive  Departments.  —  We  have  seen  that 
in  Missouri  the  execution  and  administration  of  the 
laws  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of  separate  de- 
partments. Each  department  attends  to  only  a  few 
matters  of  administration.  The  national  government 
has  adopted  a  different  plan.  There  are  only  a  few 
departments,  but  each  deals  with  a  large  number  of 
important  matters.  The  heads  of  the  national  depart- 
ments are  all  appointed  by  the  President,  who  may  also 
remove  them  from  office.  In  Missouri  some  are  elected, 
while  others  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  does 
not  have  any  general  power  of  removal.  In  the  na- 
tional government,  the  President,  having  full  power, 
can  be  held  responsible  by  the  people  for  the  acts  of 
the  heads  of  departments  and  the  general  character  of 
the  government. 

When  the  government  was  first  organized  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  estabhshed  the  three  execu- 
tive departments  of  state,  treasury,  and  war,  and  the 
office  of  attorney-general.  The  latter  did  not  have 
many  administrative  duties  attached  to  it,  and  was 
not  made  an  executive  department  until  1870,  when 
it  became  known  as  the   department  of  justice.     As 
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population  and  territory  increased  and  the  business 
of  the  government  expanded,  new  executive  depart- 
ments were  added  as  follows:  navy  (1798),  post  office 
(1829),  interior  (1849),  agriculture  (1889),  commerce 
and  labor  (1903),  making  nine  in  all.  As  a  new  depart- 
ment was  established  some  matters  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  other  departments.  Thus,  for 
example,  naval  affairs  were  priginally  under  the  war 
department. 

The  Cabinet.  —  The  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments are  also  members  of  the  President's  cabinet. 
The  cabinet  is  a  council  which  advises  the  President 
regarding  matters  of  governmental  policy  and  admin- 
istration. The  President  is  not  legally  obhged  to  ask 
or  follow  this  advice.  As  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
are  usually  important  leaders  of  his  political  party, 
their  opinions  are  of  importance  and  usually  have  great 
influence  upon  the  President.  Members  of  the  cabinet 
ar€  appointed  by  the  President.  While  the  consent  of 
the  senate  is  necessary,  it  is  usually  given,  as  it  is  felt 
that  the  President  should  be  free  in  selecting  his  ad- 
visers. Each  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  receives 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year. 

The  Departmental  Organization.  —  At  the  head  of 
each  department  there  is  a  secretary,  except  in  the 
department  of  justice  and  the  post  office,  where  the 
titles  are  attorney-general  and  postmaster-general. 
Each  head  has  one  or  more  assistant  secretaries.  The 
departments  are  usually  divided  into  bureaus  or  offices, 
and  each  of  these  generally  includes  several  divisions. 
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The  head  of  a  bureau  is  usually  called  a  commissioner ^ 
while  the  head  of  a  division  is  a  chief.  All  the  clerks 
in  a  division  are  directed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
chief.  The  division  chiefs  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  commissioner  at  the  head  of  a  bureau.  An  assist- 
ant secretary  has  several  bureaus  under  his  super- 
vision, while  the  secretary  or  head  looks  after  and  con- 
trols the  administration  of  the  entire  department. 

Department  of  State.  —  The  head  of  the  department 
of  state  is  the  secretary  of  state.  His  duties  are  in 
part  similar  to  those  of  the  official  of  the  same  name 
in  Missouri.  He  keeps  the  official  documents  of  Con- 
gress, the  treaties  and  proclamations  of  the  executive, 
and  a  record  of  the  acts  of  the  President.  He  is  also 
the  custodian  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 
His  most  important  duties,  however,  have  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  placed  in 
his  department.  There  are  eight  bureaus  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  The  most  important  are  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  bureaus.  The  diplomatic  bureau  has 
charge  of  communications  and  proceedings  with  foreign 
governments.  These  are  carried  on  by  means  of  our 
ambassadors,  ministers,  etc.,  in  foreign  countries,  or 
through  similar  representatives  at  Washington.  The 
consular  bureau  has  charge  of  communications  with 
American  consuls,  w^ho  are  located  in  the  principal 
foreign  cities.  They  look  after  the  interests  of  our 
commerce  in  their  consular  districts  and  have  important 
duties  in  connection  with  the  laws  regarding  naviga- 
tion, imports,  naturahzation,  etc. 
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Department  of  the  Treasury.  —  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  the  head  of  the  treasury  department.  His 
duties,  which  relate  to  revenue,  expenditures,  and 
money,  are  of  the  highest  importance.^  There  are 
three  assistant  secretaries,  of  whom  one  deals  with 
customs  service,  while  a  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
administers  the  law^s  regarding  internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion. There  is  a  treasurer  ^oi  the  United  States,  with 
whom  all  money  of  the  government  is  deposited,  to 
be  paid  out  only  upon  a  warrant  or  order  signed  by 
the  proper  officials.  There  are  a  series  of  auditors, 
w^ho  pass  upon  accounts  against  the  government. 
The  comptroller  of  the  treasury  decides  questions  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  any  accounts,  countersigns  warrants, 
and  supervises  the  bookkeeping  of  the  government. 
The  register  of  the  treasury  signs  all  bonds,  treasury 
notes,  and  coin  certificates  issued  by  the  government. 
The  comptroller  of  the  currency  administers  the  laws 
regulating  national  banks,  including  their  organization 
and  examination  and  the  issue  of  bank  notes.  The 
director  of  the  mint  has  charge  of  all  mints  and  the  coin- 
age of  money.  The  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing 
attends  to  the  engraving  and  printing  of  all  paper 
money,  bonds,  postage  and  revenue  stamps,  licenses, 
etc.  which  are  used  or  issued  by  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  treasury  department 
deals  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  matters.  The 
supervising  architect  has  duties  in  connection  with  public 
buildings  of  the  government,    such  as   customhouses, 

1  For  an  account  of  these  matters  see  pages  168-173,  177-179. 
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post  offices,  etc.  He  purchases  sites,  makes  plans  for 
and  looks  after  the  construction  of  such  buildings,  and 
has  charge  of  them  when  they  are  completed  and  in 
use.  A  surgeon-general  is  in  charge  of  the  "public  health 
and  marine  hospital  service,  which  looks  after  the  inspec- 
tion of  immigrants  and  quarantine  matters.  The  life- 
saving  service  maintains  stations  on  the  lakes  and  sea- 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives  and  property. 
The  revenue  cutter  service  is  intended  to  prevent  vessels 
from  smuggling]  that  is,  bringing  in  imports  without 
payment  of  the  duties.  The  secret  service  consists  of  a 
body  of  detectives  who  prevent  revenue  frauds  and 
other  crimes,  such  as  counterfeiting. 

Department  of  War.  —  The  department  of  war 
deals  with  matters  relating  to  the  army.  There  are 
various  offices 'and  bureaus  in  the  department  which 
have  in  charge  the  furnishing  of  food,  clothing,  and 
transportation,  arms  and  ammunition,  medical  service, 
etc.  The  corps  of  engineers,  which  attends  to  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  and  other  military  works,  has 
also  been  given  charge  of  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  The  bureau  of  insular  affairs  deals  with  mat- 
•  ters  relating  to  the  government  in  the  Philippines.  The 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary  are  civil  officials,  but 
the  heads  of  offices  and  bureaus  are  army  officers.^ 

Department  of  the  Navy.  —  The  department  of  the 
navy  has  charge  of  naval  affairs.  It  has  bureaus  deal- 
ing with  navy  yards  and  docks,  the -construction,  re- 
pair, equipment,  and  navigation  of  war  vessels,  supplies, 

^  For  a  further  account  of  the  army,  see  page  173. 
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arms,  ammunition,  and  medical  service.  As  in  the 
department  of  war,  the  secretary  and  assistant  secre- 
tary are  civil  officials,  but  the  heads  of  bureaus  are 
naval  officers.^ 

Department  of  Justice.  —  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  is  the  attorney-general,  who  is  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
He  has  supervision  over  United  States  district  attor- 
neys and  marshals,  as  well  as  'federal  prisons.  He  can 
direct  the  district  attorneys  regarding  cases  in  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  When  these  cases  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  or  some  of  his  assistants 
represent  the  government. 

Post  Office  Department.  —  The  postmaster-general 
has  charge  of  the  postal  system,  which  has  already  been 
described  (page  180).  He  is  assisted  by  four  assistant 
postmasters-general,  among  whom  are  divided  th? 
different  classes  of  business  of  the  department. 

Department  of  the  Interior.  —  The  secretary  of  the 
interior  deals  with  a  large  number  of  important  matters. 
The  public  lands,  patents,  military  pensions,  and  Indian 
affairs  are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  commissioner. 
There  is  also  a  commissioner  of  education,  who  has  charge  * 
of  schools  for  natives  in  Alaska,  and  collects  and  pub- 
lishes information  regarding  schools  and  education  in 
general.  The  director  of  the  reclamation  service  has 
charge  of  irrigation  w^orks  on  arid  lands  in  the  West. 
The  director  of  the  geological  survey  makes  scientific 
investigations  ''egarding  geological  structure  and  min- 

1  For  a  further  account  of  the  navy,  see  page  174. 
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eral  resources,  while  the  director  of  mines  has  duties  in 
connection  with  mines  and  the  safety  of  miners. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  —  The  secretary  of  agri- 
culture deals  with  matters  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture. He  is  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
pure-food  and  meat-inspection  laws.  The  department 
includes  the  bureaus  of  animal  industry,  plant  industry, 
chemistry,  soils,  entomology,  biological  survey,  the  weather 
bureau,  and  the  offices  of  public  roads  and  experiment 
stations. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  —  This  new 
department  was  created  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  It  has 
bureaus  of  labor,  corporations,  and  manufactures,  which 
collect  and  publish  information  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects, while  the  bureau  of  statistics  does  the  same 
for  foreign  and  internal  commerce.  The  census  office 
takes  the  census  every  ten  years,  and  collects  special 
statistics  from  time  to  time.  The  bureau  of  navigation, 
steamboat  inspection  service,  lighthouse  service,  and 
coast  and  geodetic  survey  have  duties  in  connection  with 
the  safety  of  vessels  and  w^ater  transportation.  The 
bureau  of  immigration  and  naturalization  enforces  the 
laws  relative  to  these  subjects.  The  bureau  of  standards 
has  charge  of  the  national  standards  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  bureau  of  fisheries  makes  investigations 
regarding  food  fishes,  and  maintains  fish  hatcheries. 

Independent  Bureaus.  —  There  are  also  a  number  of 
special  bureaus,  commissions,  etc.,  which  are  independ- 
ent of  any  executive  department.     The  interstate  com- 
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merce  commission  (page  176)  and  the  civil  service 
commission  (page  194)  have  already  been  considered. 
The  government  printing  office  attends  to  the  printing 
and  binding  of  government  publications.  It  is  managed 
by  a  public  printer  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
library  of  Congress,  or  the  national  library,  is  under  the 
direction  of    a    librarian  appointed  by  the  President. 

"The  copyright  office,  under  a  register  of  copyrights,  is  a 
division  of  the  library,  having  in  charge  all  matters 
relating  to  copyrights.  The  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission  is  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 

^sluqI  and  the  government  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Suggestive  Questions 

Name  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  government. 
How  are  these  related  to  the  cabinet?  To  what  extent  does  the 
cabinet  influence  the  acts  of  the  President?  Explain  the  general 
organization  of  the  departments. 

Explain  the  different  classes  of  powers  of  the  department  of 
state.     What  are  diplomatic  affairs?    What  are  consular  affairs? 

What  are  the  general  matters  belonging  to  the  department  of 
the  treasury?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  director  of  the  mint? 
of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  ?  How  many  national  banks  in 
your  county  ?     Is  there  a  national  public  building  in  your  city  ? 

What  important  matters  besides  the  army  are  attended  to  by 
the  w^ar  department?  What  kind  of  officials  are  at  the  head  of 
the  offices  and  bureaus  in  the  war  and  navy  departments? 

Explain  the  duties  of  the  attorney-general;  of  the  postmaster- 
general. 

What  important  matters  are  attended  to  by  the  interior  de- 
partment? the  department  of  agriculture?  the  department  of 
commerce  and  labor?  Is  any  official  of  these  departments  in  your 
city  ?    What  is  the  weather  bureau  ?    What  is  the  census  office  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE   NATIONAL   COURTS 

The  National  Judicial  Power.  —  Most  of  the  ques- 
tions which  need  to  be  decided  by  judiciary  can  be 
settled  in  the  courts  of  a  state.  There  are  some  mat- 
ters, however,  which  affect  more  than  one  state  or 
which  have  to  do  with  the  national  government. 
Hence  the  Constitution,  Article  III,  provides  for  a 
system  of  national  courts,  and  determines  the  powers 
which  the}^  may  exercise.  This  judicial  power  in- 
cludes : 

First,  all  cases  in  which  the  question  in  dispute  has 
to  do  with  any  law  of  Congress  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States.  Examples  of  these  questions  are  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs,  foreign  or  interstate  com- 
merce, money,  customs  duties,  internal  revenue  taxes, 
the  postal  system,  Indians,  territories,  army,  navy,  and 
any  department  or  official  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  suits  to  w^hich  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
such  as  a  dispute  over  the  ownership  of  some  land 
claimed  by  the  national  government. 

Third,  disputes  between  two  or   more  states,  such 
as  a  question  regarding  boundaries.     These  questions 
could  not  be  settled  in  any  one  state  court. 
•    Fourth,  suits  between  citizens  of  different  states,  such 
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as  the  enforcement  of  a  contract  by  a  citizen  of  Mis- 
souri against  one  who  resides  in  Illinois.  The  suit  may 
be  brought  in  the  courts  of  Illinois,  but  if  the  plaintiff 
thinks  that  these  courts  will  be  partial  to  their  own 
citizens,  he  can  have  the  suit  taken  to  a  national  court. 

Fifth,  all  questions  affecting  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  division  of  powers  which  it 
makes  between  the  states  and  the  national  government. 
If  a  state  legislature  passes  a  law  regarding  a  matter 
over  which  Congress  has  been  given  control,  or  which 
has  been  prohibited  to  the  states,  the  courts  will  de- 
clare the  act  unconstitutional.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  state  law  which  related  to  the  postal  system  would 
be  invalid.  The  same  is  true  of  any  act  of  Congress 
which  relates  to  a  matter  over  which  it  has  not  been 
granted  power.  Thus,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  regulate  public  schools  in  Missouri  would 
be  unconstitutional.  There  are  three  grades  of  na- 
tional courts,  —  district  courts,  circuit  courts  of  appeals, 
and  Supreme  Court.  There  are  also  some  courts  for 
special  purposes,  such  as  the  court  of  claims,  court  of 
customs  appeals,  and  commerce  court. 

The  District  Courts.  —  The  district  court  is  the 
national  court  of  lowest  grade.  There  is,  in  each  state, 
at  least  one  district  court,  which  is  held  by  a  district 
judge.  The  populous  states  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  districts,  with  a  court  in  each  district.  In  1911, 
there  were  91  district  judges.  Each  district  is  usually 
divided  into  several  divisions,  and  the  court  holds  ses- 
sions at  some  place  or  places  in  each  division.     For 
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example,  Missouri  is  divided  into  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts.  The  eastern  district  is  divided  into  three 
divisions,  and  the  district  court  holds  sessions  at  St. 
Louis  and  Rolla  in  the  eastern  division,  Hannibal  in  the 
northern  division,  and  Cape  Girardeau  in  the  south- 
eastern division.  The  western  district  has  five  divi- 
sions, and  the  court  holds  sessions  at  Kansas  City  in 
the  western  division,  St.  Joseph  in  the  St.  Joseph  divi- 
sion, Jefferson  City  in  the  central  division,  Springfield 
in  the  southern  division,  and  Joplin  in  the  southwestern 
division.  Those  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  applies  are  usually  tried  first  in  the 
district  court. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals.  —  After  a  case  has 
been  determined  in  a  district  court,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  a  higher  court.  At  first  these  appeals  were 
taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As  the  number 
of  cases  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  the 
Supreme  Court  of  some  of  its  burden.  In  1891,  Con- 
gress created  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  entire 
country  is  divided  into  nine  circuits,  and  there  is  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  for  each  circuit.  There  are  two 
or  more  circuit  judges  for  each  circuit.  In  addition, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned 
to  each  circuit.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  is  usually 
held  by  three  circuit  judges,  but  the  judge  of  any  dis- 
trict included  within  the  circuit  may  act  in  place  of  a 
circuit  judge.  The  cases  which  are  appealed  from  the 
district  court  go  as  a  rule  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
which  gives  a  final  decision  in  most  of  such  cases.     Mis- 
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souri  is  in  the  eighth  circuit.  In  this  circuit,  sessions 
of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  are  held  each  year  at 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  and  Denver  or  Cheyenne. 

The  Supreme  Court.  —  The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
highest  court  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices.  While  one  of 
these  justices  is  assigned  to  each  circuit  and  may  act  as 
a  member  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  this  does  not 
actually  happen.  The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  so  great  that  it  takes  all  the  time  of  the  justices.  The 
Supreme  Court  meets  at  the  national  capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. While  most  of  its  cases  come  to  it  on  appeal 
from  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  the  district  courts, 
or  the  state  courts,  there  are  some  cases  which  are 
tried  first  in  the  Supreme  Court.  These  are  cases 
which  affect  ambassadors  or  ministers  from  a  foreign 
country,  and  all  disputes  to  which  a  state  is  a  party. ^ 

Special  Courts.  —  The  United  States  cannot  be  sued 
in  the  regular  courts,  but  an  individual  may  bring  such 
a  suit  in  the  court  of  claims.  This  court  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices.  The  court 
of  customs  appeals,  which  consists  of  a  presiding  judge 
and  four  associate  judges,  decides  appeals  regarding 
certain  questions  of  administration  of  the  tariff  laws. 
The  court  of  commerce  decides  appeals  from  the  orders 
of  the  interstate  commerce  commission  (page  176). 
It  consists  of  five  circuit  judges. 

Appointment  and  Term  of  Judges.  —  We  saw  that 
in  Missouri  all  judges  are  elected  by  the  voters.     In  the 

1  See  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  2,  Paragraph  2. 
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national  government  the  rule  is  appointment  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  term 
is  also  different,  the  judges  of  the  national  courts  hold- 
ing during  good  behavior,  while  the  state  judges  are 
chosen  for  definite  terms  of  years. 

Compensation  of  Judges.  —  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000, 
and  each  of  the  associate  justices  $14,500.  Circuit 
judges  are  paid  $7000  a  year,  while  district  judges 
receive  $6000.  After  serving  ten  years  any  of  these 
judges  who  is  seventy  years  old  may  retire  and  receive 
his  full  salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  These  salaries 
are  higher  than  those  paid  to  most  state  judges.  This 
fact,  as  well  as  the  life  term,  enables  the  President  to 
appoint  good  men,  as  the  best  lawyers  and  judges  are 
willing  to  accept  such  appointments. 

Court  Officers.  —  The  Supreme  Court  appoints  its 
clerk  and  marshal.  Each  of  the  other  courts  appoints 
a  clerk,  sometimes  for  each  place  in  which  it  holds  its 
sessions.  The  President  appoints  a  United  States 
attorney  and  marshal  for  each  district.  The  duties  of 
the  attorney  with  relation  to  the  courts  which  meet  in 
his  district  are  similar  to  those  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  Missouri,  while  the  marshal  has  duties 
similar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  Both  the  attorney  and  the 
marshal  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  attorney-general  or  his  assistants  appear  for 
the  government  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Judicial  Process.  —  The  process  in  civil  and  criminal 
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cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  discussed  in  Chapter  XV,  deahng 
with  the  State  Judiciary.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  Articles  IV  to  VIII  of  the  Amend- 
ments, guarantees  to  the  individual  practically  the 
same  privileges  in  judicial  proceedings  as  are  given  by 
the  constitution  of  Missouri. 

Court  of  Impeachment.  ^  Under  the  Constitution, 
the  President  and  all  civil  officials  of  the  United  States, 
including  judges,  may  be  removed  from  office  on  ac- 
count of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.^ The  house  of  representatives  makes  the 
impeachment  or  charges.  The  senate  as  a  court  of 
impeachment  tries  the  case.  The  rules  governing  the 
proceedings  in  such  cases  are  similar  to  those  described 
in  connection  with  the  process  of  impeachment  in 
Missouri  (page  142). 

Suggestive  Questions 

What  are  the  kinds  of  cases  which  are  decided  b}^  the  national 
courts?     Give  an  example  of  each  class  of  cases. 

When  may  a  national  court  declare  an  act  of  a  state  legislature 
unconstitutional?  When  will  an  act  of  Congress  be  declared 
unconstitutional  ? 

Name  the  grades  of  national  courts.  Explain  the  organization 
of  the  district  court.  In  which  district  do  you  live?  In  which 
division?  Where  does  the  court  meet  in  your  division?  Who  is 
your  district  judge  ? 

Explain  the  organization  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  In 
which  circuit  do  you  live?  Where  is  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
held?     How  do  cases  come  before  it? 

1  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  4. 
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Explain  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court.  How  do  cases 
come  before  it  ? 

How  are  judges  of  the  national  courts  chosen  ?  For  what  terms  ? 
What  salaries  do  they  receive?  Compare  with  the  manner  of 
choice,  terms,  and  salaries  of  Missouri  judges. 

Name  the  officers  of  the  national  courts.     How  are  they  chosen  ? 

What  national  officials  are  subject  to  impeachment?  How  may 
they  be  impeached  ?     How  tried  and  convicted  ? 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  estabhsh  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquihty,  provide 
for  the  coromon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
estabhsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE   I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  1  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature. 

2  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  incluchng  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.^  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.     The  number  of  repre- 

1  The  last  half  ot  this  sentence  was  superseded  by  the  13th  and  14th 
Amendments.     (See  p.  229.) 
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sentatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  en- 
titled to  choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Vir- 
ginia ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carohna  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

4  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

5  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3.  1  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed 
of  two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof 
for  six  years;   and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second 
year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice 
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shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy- 
any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States:  but 
the  party  con\acted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  4.  1  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 
for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
senators. 

2  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  1  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  maj^  provide. 

2  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4  Neither' house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  1  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;   and  for  any 
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speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

2  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7,  1  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills.' 

2  Every  bill  wliich  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but 
if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which 
it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  recon- 
sideration two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  tliirds 
of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  aU  such  cases  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after 
it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according 
to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8.  1  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;   but 
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all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

2  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

4  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

5  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 

6  To  pro\dde  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

7  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

8  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

9  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

10  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

11  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

12  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

13  To  pro\dde  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  legulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

15  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasions ; 

16  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

17  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,^  and  to  exercise  hke 

1  The  District  of  Columbia,  which  comes  under  these  regulations,  had 
not  then  been  erected. 
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authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings ;    and 

18  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
ves'ed  by  tliis  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  1  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  proliibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.^ 

2  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

3  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be 
taken. 

5  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  tho  e  of  another:  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

7  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time. 

8  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States  :  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  State. 

Section  10.^  1  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 

^  A  temporary  clause,  no  longer  in  force.     See  also  Article  V,  p.  224. 
2  See  also  the  10th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments,  pp.  227-230. 
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in  pajTnent  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

2  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  :  and  the  net  prod- 
uce of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi- 
nent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE   II 

Section  1.  1  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during; 
the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows : 

2  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled 
in  the  Congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
which  Ust  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;   and  if  there 
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be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall 
in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after 
the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 

votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vi?ce  President.     But  if  there  should 

« 

remain  Iwo  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President.]  ^ 

3  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shaU 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

4  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States. 

5  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Congress  may  b}^  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disabihty  be  removed,  or  a  President 
shall  be  elected. 

6  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

7  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 

1  This  paragraph  superseded  by  the  12th  Amendment.     (See  p.  228.) 
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follo^^^ng  oath  or  affirmation:  —  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  abihty,  preserve,  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  2.  1  The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mihtia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro\dded  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pubhc 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law :  but  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pubhc 
ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  ci^dl  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeaclmient  for, 
and  comdction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 
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ARTICLE   III 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabhsh.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a 
compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office.     ' 

Section  2.  1  The  juchcial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  wliich  shall  be  made,  under  their 
authority;  — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls;  —  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; —  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;  —to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  — between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  ^  —  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  —  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme,  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeaclunent,  shall  be 
by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  A\athin 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3.  1  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 

1  See  the  11th  Amendment,  p.  227. 
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treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE   IV 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  1  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
pri\dleges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

2  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  ha\'ing  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3  No  person  held  to  ser\dce  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  1  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

2  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  particular  State. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  \'iolence. 
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ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on 
the  apphcation  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress; Provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner 
affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first 
article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anj^thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution; 
but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  tliis  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  same. 
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Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names, 

Go :  Washington  — 

Presidt.  and  Deputy  from  Virginia 

Delaware 
Geo :  Read 
Gunning  Bedford  Jun 
John  Dickinson 
Richard  Bassett 
Jaco:  Broom 

Maryland 
James  McHenry 
Dan  of  St.  Thos  Jenifer 
Danl.  Carroll 

Virginia 
John  Blair  — 
James  Madison  Jr. 

North  Carolina 

Wm.  Blount 

Richd.  Dobbs  Spaight 

Hu  WiUiamson 

South  Carolina 

J.  Rutledge, 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney 

Charles  Pinckney 

Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia 

Wilham  Few 
Abr  Baldmn 

Attest        William  Jackson  Secretary. 


New  Hampshire 
John  Langdon 
Nicholas  Gilman 

Massachusetts 

Nathaniel  Gorham 
Rufus  King 

Connecticut 
Wm.  Saml.  Johnson 
Roger  Sherman 

New  York 
Alexander  Hamilton 

New  Jersey 
Wil:  Li\dngston 
Da^'id  Brearley 
Wm.  Paterson 
Jona:  DaytOn 

Pennsylvania 

B.  Frankhn 
Thomas  IMifflin 
Robt.  Morris 
Geo.  Clymer 
Thos.  Fitzsimons 
Jared  Ingersoll 
James  Wilson 
Gouv  ^Morris 
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Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article 
of  the  original  Constitution. 

ARTICLE   P 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. "^   , 

ARTICLE   II 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

ARTICLE   III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE   IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pa- 
pers, and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE   V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
mifitia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopard}^  of  life  or  Umb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

^  The  first  ten  Amendments  were  adopted  in  1791. 
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ARTICLE  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtain- 
ing witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for 
his  defense. 

ARTICLE   VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

ARTICLE   VIII 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE   X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XP 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

1  Adopted  in  1798. 
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ARTICLE   XIII 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  they  shall 
,make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes 
for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate ;  —  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  —  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing 
the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
as  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  per- 
son have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the 
list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

1  Adopted  ia  1804. 
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ARTICLE  XIII 1 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as 
a  punisliment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV  2 

Section  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturahzed  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  wliich  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  j^ears  of 
age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in 
Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any 
office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any 
State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any 

1  Adopted  in  1865.  ^  Adopted  in  1868. 
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State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  giveq 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disabihty. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  pubhc  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of 
pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obhgation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  'of ^any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts, 
obhgations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

1  Adopted  in  1870. 
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Adjutant  general,  98. 
Ad  valorem  rates,  169. 
Agricultural  experiment  station,  101. 
Agriculture,  board  of,  100. 

department  of,   203. 
Alaska,  1S3. 
Aliens,  right  to  vote,  26. 

who  are,  21. 

See  also  Citizenship. 
Animal  industry,  bureau   of,   203. 
Apiaries,  inspector  of,  101. 
Appointment,  President's   power   of, 

192,  197. 
Appropriations,  local  and  state,  114. 

national,  172,  173. 
Army,   military  academy,    174. 

mihtia,  97,  174. 

organized  strength,  174. 

powers  of  Congress  over,  173. 

President's  power  over,    195. 
Articles    of    Confederation,    adoption 
of,  145-146. 

attempts  to  amend,  146. 

defects  of,  146. 
Assessment,  special,  112. 
Assessor,  city,  60. 

county,  41,  107. 

See  also  Taxation. 
Attorney,  city,  60. 

pardon,  94. 

prosecuting,  41,  137. 
Attorney-general,  of  Missoiiri,  95,  96. 

of  the  United  States,  202. 
Auditor,  city,  61. 

county,  33. 

national,  200. 

state,  95,  96,  114. 

BaU,  138. 

Bankruptcy  legislation,  185. 

Banks,  national,  178. 

postal  savings,  181. 

state  banks,  100. 
Barbers,  board  of  examiners  for,  102. 


Beer,  inspector,  111. 

tax.  111. 
BiU  of  Rights,  74,  148. 
Biological  survey,  bureau  of,  203. 
BUnd,  school  for,  131. 
Bonds,   local   and  state,  113. 

national,  171. 
Boys,  training  school  for,  131. 
Building   and  loan   associations,    su- 
pervisor of,  100. 

Cabinet,    appointment    of    members, 
198. 

composition,  198. 

salary,  198. 
Capitol,  commission,  102. 

permanent  seat  of  government,  102. 
Census,  bureau  of,  203. 
Charity.     See  Public  Charity. 
Chemistry,  bureau  of,  203. 
Chinese,  exclusion  of,  176. 
Circuit  clerk,  38,  39,  137. 
Cities,  charter,  55. 

classification  of,  56. 

commission  government,  66. 

courts,  61. 

departments  of,  57. 

importance  of,  62. 

important  problems  of,  62. 

legislature  of,  57-59. 

mayor,  59. 

municipal  ownership,  64. 

officials  of,  60. 

origin  of,  53. 

public  opinion  in,  65. 

pubUc  service  franchises,  63. 

reform  in,  64. 

schools  in,  62,  120. 
Citizenship,   acquisition  of,  21. 

duties  of  citizens,  23. 

rights  of  citizens,  21,  25. 

who  are  citizens,  21. 
City  clerk,  60,  115. 
City  council,  59, 
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CivU  cases,  134,  140. 

Ci\Tl  service  reform,  in  cities,  64-65, 

national,  193-194. 
Coast  and  geodetic  survey,  203. 
CoUector,  city,  60,  109. 

count  J',  41,  109. 
Colonies,  Continental  Congress,  145. 

union  among,  144. 
Commerce,  foreign,   175,  199,  203. 

interstate,  176,  203. 

national  regulation  of,  175-176, 203. 

state  regulation  of,  99. 

weights  and  measures,  176,  203. 
Commerce  and  labor,  department  of, 

203. 
Committees,  in  Congress,  163,   165. 

in  state  legislature,  83. 
Commutation,  93,  195. 
Comptroller,  city,  61. 

of  the  currency,  200. 

of  the  treasury,  200. 
Congress,  adjournment,  161. 

committees,  163,  165. 

congressional  districts,  154. 

debate  in,  164. 

election  of  inembers,  152-158. 

enumeration  of  powers,  168. 

implied  powers,  186. 

influences  upon,  166,  195. 

making  of  laws,  162-165. 

officials  of,  159. 

powers,  168-187. 

pri\'ileges  of  members,  158. 

qualifications  of  members,  158. 

representation  in,  152-156. 

restrictions  upon,  187. 

rules  of  procedure,  161. 

salary  of  members,  158. 

sessions  of,  161. 

term  of  members,  154,  157. 

vacancies,  157-158. 

veto,  163,  195. 
Constable,  46,  136,  138. 
Constitution,  national,  213. 

amendment  of,  149. 

compromises,  147,  152. 

contents  of,  148,  213. 

framing  of,  146-147. 

ratification  of,  147. 
Constitution,  state,  amendment  of,  75. 

contents  of,  73-75. 

length  of,  73. 


Constitution,  state  (continued), 

nature  of,  72. 

origin  of,  72. 

revision  of,  76. 
Constitutional    convention    of    1787, 
calling  of,  146. 

compromises  of,  147,  152. 

members  of,  147. 
Consular  bureau,  199. 
Consumption,  sanatorium  for,  131. 
Convention,  national,  composition  of, 
188-189. 

nomination  of  candidates,  189. 

platform,  189. 
Copyright  office,  204. 
Copyrights,  184,  204. 
Coroner,  40. 
Corporations,  bureau  of,  203. 

national  control  over,  176. 

state  control  over,  99-100. 

tax  on.  111,  170 
Counterfeiting,  186. 
County,  in  Missouri,  32. 

officials,  33-44. 

origin  of,  32. 
County  clerk,  38,  115. 
County  court,  composition  of,  36. 

powers  of,  37-38. 
Courts,  Missouri,  appeals,  140-142. 

circuit,  136-137. 

city,  61. 

county,  36-38. 

grades  of,  134. 

impeachment,  142. 

justice  of  the  peace,  46,  135-136. 

probate,  44. 

supreme,  141. 

trials,  134-135,  138-140. 
Courts,      national,    appointment     of 
judges,  208-209. 

circuit  courts  of  appeals,  207-208. 

claims,  208. 

commerce,  208. 

compensation  of  judges,  209. 

customs  appeals,  208. 

district  courts,  206. 

grades  of,  206. 

impeachment,  210. 

judicial  powers  of,  205. 

judicial  process,  209. 

officers  of,  209. 

terms  of  judges,  209. 
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Crimes,  national  regulation  of,   185- 

186. 
Criminal  cases,  134,  138. 
Criminals,     board    of    charities    and 
corrections,  132. 

calaboose,  132. 

institutions  for  youthful,  131. 

jail,  132. 

penitentiary,  132. 
Currency,  comptroller  of,  200. 
Customs,  duties,  169. 

service,  200-201. 

Deaf,  school  for,  131. 
Debt,  cities,  113,  114. 

counties  and  townships,  114. 

Missouri,  113-114. 

national,  171-172. 
Dental  examination,  board  of,  102. 
Diplomatic  bureau,  199. 
District  of  Columbia,  183. 

Education,  commissioner  of,  202. 

See   Public   Education. 
Elections,  ballot,  28. 

canvass  of,  29. 

officials  of,  28. 

polling  places,  28. 

registration  for,  27. 

school,  121. 

suffrage,  25-27. 

time  of,  29. 
Embalming,  board  of,  102. 
Engineers,  corps  of,  201. 
Engraving   and  printing,   bureau   of, 

200. 
Entomology,  bureau  of,  203. 
Equalization,   county  board  of,   108. 

state  board  of,  108. 
Examinations,  boards  of,  102. 
Executive.    See   Governor   and   Presi- 
dent. 
Executive  department,  state,  91,  95. 
Executive  departments,  national,  es- 
tablishment, 197-204. 

internal  organization,  198-199. 

relation  to  President,  197,  198. 
Expenditures,   local   and   state,    114- 
116. 

national,  172-173. 
Experiment  stations,  101. 

national  office  of,  203. 


Factory  inspector,  98. 
Federal  government,  nature  of,  149. 
Feeble-minded,  institution  for,  131. 
Fish  commission,  101. 
Fisheries,  bureau  of,  203. 
Food  and  drug  commissioner,  102. 
Foreign     affairs.     President's     power 
over,  194. 
treaties,  194. 
Fruit  experiment  station,  101. 

Game  and  fish  commissioner,  101. 
General  assembly.     See  Legislature. 
Geological  survey,  director  of,  202. 
Girls,  industrial  home  for,   131. 
Government,  city,  54-06. 

classes,  18. 

county,  31-44. ' 

family,  16. 

federal,  149. 

local,  19,  31-66. 

national,  19,  144-210. 

need  of,  16. 

school,  17,  118-128. 

state,  19,  68-142. 

township,  46-51. 
Governor,   election  and  terms,  92. 

executive  powers,  94. 

judicial  powers,  93. 

legislative  powers,  84,  92. 

quahfications,  92. 

salary,  92. 

veto,  84,  93. 
Grand  jury,  138. 
Greenbacks,  178. 
Guam,  183. 

Hawaii,  182,  183. 

Highway  engineer,  county,  42. 

state,  101. 
Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  128. 
Horticulture,  board  of,  101. 
Hotels,  inspector  of,  101. 
House    of    representatives,    national, 
152-155. 

See  also  Congress. 
House  of  representatives,  state,  79-80. 

See  also  Legislature. 

Immigration,  national  regulation  of, 
175-176,203. 
state  board  of,  99. 
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Impeachment,  national,  210. 

state,  142. 
Indian  affairs,  commissioner  of,  202, 
Indian  agents,  183. 
Indian  reservations,  183. 
Indictment,  139. 
Information,  139. 
Inheritance  tax,  111. 
Initiative  and  referendum,  88-89. 
Insane,  hospitals  for,  130. 
Insular  affairs,  bureau  of,  201. 
Insurance,  nature  of,  99-100. 

superintendent  of,  99-100. 

tax.  111. 
Interior,  department  of,  202. 
Internal    revenue,    commissioner    of, 
200. 

taxes,  170. 
Interstate      commerce      commission, 
176. 

court,  208. 

national  regulation  of,  175,  176. 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  204. 

Judiciary.     See  Courts. 
Jury,  grand,  138. 

petit,  139. 
Justice,  department  of,  202. 
Justice  of  the  peace,  46,   135-136. 

Labor,  commissioner  of,  98. 

legislation  for,  98. 

national  bureau  of,  203. 
Law  examiners,  board  of,  102. 
Legal  tender,  178. 
Legislature,  state,  committees,  83. 

house  of  representatives,  79-80. 

limitations  upon,  87,  88. 

lobbying,  85. 

making  of  laws,  84. 

officials  of,  82. 

pay  of  members,  79. 

powers  of,  87. 

qualifications  of  members,  82. 

quorum,  83. 

revised  statutes,  86. 

senate,  80-82. 

sessions  of,  78. 

two  houses  of,  78. 

veto,  84. 

when  laws  take  effect,  86. 
Library  Commission,  Missouri,  128. 


Library  of  Congress,  204. 
Lieutenant  governor,  92. 
Life-saving  service,  201. 
Lighthouse  service,  203. 
Liquors,  intoxicating,  license,  110. 

local  option,  110. 

tax  on,  110-111. 
Lobbying,  85. 
Local  government,  nature  and  kinds 

of,  31. 
Local  option  liquor  laws,  110. 

Manufactures,  bureau  of,  203. 

Marshal,  city,  60. 

Mediation  and  arbitration,  board  of, 

99. 
Militia,  adjutant  general,  98. 

National  Guard    of    Missouri,  98. 

organized  strength,  174. 

power  of  Congress  over,  173,  174. 

power  of  President  over,  195. 
Mine  inspectors,  99. 
Mines,  director  of,  203. 
Mint,  director  of,  200. 
Money,  amount  in  the  United  States, 
178-179. 

coin,  177. 

gold  and  silver  certificates,  177. 

national  bank  notes,  178. 

treasury  notes,  177. 

United  States  notes,  178. 

National  government,  19,  144-210. 
National  Guard  of  Missouri,  98. 
Naturalization,    power    of    Congress 
over,  185. 

process  of,  21,  203. 
Naval  Reserve,  Missouri,  98. 
Navigation,  bureau  of,  203. 
Na\'y,  department  of,  201. 

Naval  Academy,  174. 

naval  mUitia,  98,  174. 

organized  strength,  174. 

power  of  Congress  over,  173. 

power  of  President  over,  195. 
Nomination,  candidates  for,  27. 

convention,  27. 

of  President,  189. 

primary,  27-28. 
Normal  schools,  122,  127. 
Nurses,    board    of    examination    of, 
102. 
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Officials,  appointment  of,  25,  34. 

city,  59-61. 

compensation  of,  35. 

county,  33-44. 

election  of,  25,  34. 

legislative,  82. 

removal  of,  34. 

state  executive,  95-103. 

term  of,  34. 
Oils,  inspector  of  petroleum,  102. 
Osteopathic  registration  board,  102. 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  183,  204. 
Pardon,  governor's  power,  93,  94. 

President's  power,  195. 
Parole,  94. 
Patents,  184,  202. 
Penitentiary,  132. 
Pensions,  174,  202. 
Pharmacy,  board  of,  102. 
Philippines,  183. 
Physicians,  examination  of,  102. 
Piracy,  185. 

Plant  industry,  bureau  of,  203. 
Police,  chief  of,  60. 

commissioners,  60. 
Poll  tax,  107. 
Porto  Rico,  183. 
Post  office,  division  of  business,  180. 

expenditures,  173,  180. 

free  delivery,  181. 

mail  matter,  180. 

money  orders,  181. 

parcels  post,  181. 

postal  savings  banks,  181. 

registry  S3rvice,  181. 

revenue,  173,  180. 
Post  office  department,  202. 
Poultry,  board,  101. 

experiment  station,  101. 
President,  compensation,  191. 

control     over     executive     depart- 
ments, 197. 

election  by  electors,  189-190. 

election  by  House,  190. 

influence  over  Congress,  166. 

nomination  of,  188-189. 

powers,  163,  191-198. 

qualifications  of,  191. 

succession  to,  191. 

term  of,  190. 

veto,  163. 


Primaries,  27-28. 
Probate  judge,  44. 
Prosecuting  attorney,  41,  137. 
Public  administrator,  44. 
Public  charity,  board  of  charities  and 
corrections,  132. 

cities,  130. 

counties,  130. 

need  of,  130. 

state  institutions  for,  130-132. 
PubUc  education,  appropriations  for, 
124-126,  128. 

board  of  education,  121. 

city  principals  and  superintendents, 
122. 

compulsory,  119. 

county    superintendent,    43,    122, 
123. 

elementary  schools,  119-122. 

high  schools,  119,  127. 

need  of,  118. 

revenue  for,  124-126. 

school  directors,  121. 

school  districts,  119,  126. 

school  elections,  121. 

school  funds,  124. 

school  term,  122. 

school    textbook    commission,    43, 
123. 

schools  for  colored  children,  126. 

state  aid  for,  125. 

state  superintendent,  95,  122-124. 

taxation  for,  125,  126. 

teachers'  certificates,  122,  124. 
Public  health,  local  boards  of,    101. 

national,  201. 

state  board  of,  101,  102. 
Public  health    and    marine    hospital 

service,  201. 
Public  lands,  commissioner  of,    202. 

disposal  of,  182,  184. 

division  into  territories,  69,  182. 

land  offices,  184. 

present  extent  of,  184. 

survey  of,  48-51. 
Public  printer,  204. 
PubUc    printing,    commissioners    of, 

103. 
Public  roads,  office  of,  203. 
Pure   food,   national    legislation   for, 
176. 

state  legislation  for,  102. 
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Railroad     and     warehouse     commis- 
sioners, 96,  99. 
Reclamation  service,  director  of,  202. 
Recorder  of  deeds,  39. 
Referendum,  88-89. 
Registration  of  voters,  27. 
Removal,  President's  power  of,    192, 

197. 
Reprieve,  93,  195. 
Reservations,  national,  183. 
Revenue,  national,  168-183. 

See  also  Taxation. 
Revenue,  state,  105-116. 

See  also  Taxation. 
Revenue  cutter  service,  201. 
Road  overseer,  43. 

Samoan  Islands,  183. 
Schools.     See  Public  Education. 
Secretaries  of  national  executive  de- 
partments, 198-203. 
Secretary  of  state,  Missouri,  95-97. 
Secret  service,  201. 
Senate,  national,  155-157. 

See  also  Congress. 
Senate,  state,  80-82. 

See  also  Legislature. 
Sheriff,  39-40,  138. 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  176. 
Society,  family,  12. 

nature  of,  11. 

political,  14. 

school,  13. 
Soils,  bureau  of,  203. 
Soldiers'  home,  Confederate,  131. 

Federal,  131. 
Speaker  of  house  of  representatives, 

159,  165. 
Specific  rates,  169. 
Spoils  system,  193. 
Standards,  bureau  of,  203. 
State,   department  of,    Missouri,   96, 
97. 

secretary  of,  95-97. 
State,   department  of,   national,   199. 
States,  admission  of,  69. 

admission  of  Missouri,  70. 

differences  among,  70. 

origin  of,  68. 

powers  of,  149. 

uniformity  among,  71. 
Statistics,  bureau  of,  203. 


Steamboat  inspection  service,  203. 
Suffrage,  definition  of,  25. 

qualifications  for  voting,  25-27. 

woman  suffrage,  26. 
Surgeon  general,  201. 
Surveyor,  42.  ' 

Taxation,   national,    collection,    170. 

corporation  tax,  170. 

customs  duties,  169. 

internal  revenue  taxes,  170. 

kinds  of  taxes,  168. 

protective  tariff,  169. 
Taxation,  state,  assessment  for,  107. 
,  beer  inspection  tax,  111. 

collection  of  taxes,  109. 

definition  of  tax,  106. 

equalization  of,  108. 

fees,  112. 

general  property  tax,  107. 

incorporation  tax.  111. 

inheritance  tax,  111. 

insurance  tax.  111. 

liquor  license  tax,  110. 

necessity  of,  105. 

rate  of,  108. 

special  assessments,  112. 
Territories,  admission  into  Union,  69, 
182. 

non-representative,  182,  183. 

partly  representative,  182,  183. 

representative,  182. 
Towns.     See  Cities. 
Township,  congressional,  48-51. 

incorporated,  47. 

municipal,  46. 

officers  of,  46,  47-48. 

powers  of,  46-48. 
Trade  marks,  185. 
Treason,  186. 
Treasurer,  city,  60,  114, 

county,  42,  114. 

state,  95,  96,  114. 
Treasury,    department    of,    national, 
200. 

comptroller  of  the  treasury,  200. 

money  in,  178. 

notes,  177. 

register  of,  200. 

subtreasuries,  172. 

supervising  architect,  200. 

treasurer,  200. 
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Treaties,  framing  of,  194. 
ratification  of,  195. 

University  of  Missouri,  128. 

agiicultural     experiment      station, 

101. 
colleges  and  schools  of,  128. 
endowment,  128. 
Missouri     state     military     school, 

98. 
school  of  education,  122. 

Veterinarian,  state,  101. 
Veterinary  examining  board,  102. 


Veto  power,  of  governor,  84,  93. 

of  President,  163. 
Vice  President,  election  of,  189-191. 

nomination,  189. 

president  of  senate,   159,   191. 

succession    to    President,  191. 
Villages.     See  Cities. 

War,  department  of,  201. 

See  also  Army. 
Warrants,  on  treasury,  114 
Waterway  commission,  103. 
Weather  bureau,  203. 
Weights  and  measures,  176,  203. 
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